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A Dainty Easter Gift. 


“= 
Easter Flowers. 
Exquisite colored plates of Easter Lilies, 


Trailing Ar 
butus, Violets, and Pink and White Clover, illustrating 


Poems by well-known writers, including 
facsimiles of MSS. by Celia Thax- 
ter and H. H. 


Covers in burnished silver, with a design of Passion 
flowers and Snowdrops, fringed in silk fringes, in deli 
cate colors. Each copy in protector and neat box. 
Price. $1.50. 

Designed by Susie B. Skelding, the designer of “ Mapk 
Leaves and Golden-rod,” “‘ A Handful of Blossoms,” and 
“Songs of Flowers,” uniform in size with “Easter 
Flowers,” at same price. 


The Daintiest Edition in Existence of 


Goethe’s Faust 


Being the latest addition to W.S. & A.’s line of daintily 
bound poetical works. 


Limp parchment, designed in red. $1 00 
Pale blue cloth, novel design in gold ae 1 ow 
Half calf, new colors...... : haditaecn denis 2 50 
Tree calf, new colors....... peldabe ‘ 4 50 


Uniform with this in style and price are 
FREDERICK LOCHKER'’S POEMS. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S POEMS. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S POEMS. 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S POEMS. 
THOMAS GRAY S POEMS. 
THE SPANISH GYPSEY. 
Each one vol. 16mo, printed on finest laid paper, wide 
margins, bound in same styles as ‘Goethe's Faust,” at 
same prices. 


Of one of these volumes the Week says: The critic 
finds it impossible to take up this volume without being 
prepossessed by the dainty loveliness of its dress.” 





Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement's 


NEW AND VALUABLE OUTLINE HISTORY 


Pamting 


For Beginners and Students is 


OF 


* An admirable study not only for students and youth, 
but also for amateurs of all ages, and for artists of skill 
and experience,”—Ohio State Journal. 


‘Its scope is broad enough to interest that large class 
of non-professionals who stand on the outskirts as mere 
admirers.”—Cleveland Leader 


“Could not help finding 
Union. 


it readable."’—Christian 


“With profuse and beautiful illustrations.”"—Cincir 
natt Courier. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent to any 
our expense on receipt of prices as above 


WHITE,STOKES & ALLEN, 
PUBLISHERS, 
182 Fifth Ave., New York. 


address at 
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PRICE 


CENTS 


10 


The Franklin Mathematical Series. 


NOW READY 


Logarithmic and Trigon 


Netric ‘Tables. 


with Brief Explanations of their Us 


Compiled by Edwin P. Seaver and George A 


In this collection of Tables the aim has been to secure a satisfack 


1. Clearness of print, 


2. Convenience of arrangement, 


3. Provision of all needed side-belps ina clear and simple 
been spared to secure undoubted correctness 


Walton 


Ty 


160 pages, sewed, full flexible, and bound in clott 


PRICE, 60 CENTS. 
J. H. 


WM. WARE 


Lippincott’s Magazine 


FOR APRIL, 
NOW READY, CONTAINS 
NEW GERMANTOWN AND CHESTNUT HILI 


trated. 
THE PERFECT TREASURE 
Baylor. 


Four Parts. —IL. By F. ¢ 


HOW THE KOMAN SPENT HIS YEAR. Two Papers 
I. By William F. Allen 
HER LOVER. A Story. By Louise Stockton 


IN THF KARI FORESTS OF NEW ZEALAND. By Cc 
F. Gordon Cumming 
HEALTHY HOMES 1V.—Rooms and Halls Con 


tinued.) By Felix L. Oswald. 
GLIMPSES OF THE QUEEN’S NEGROES By 
F. J. Crandall. 
AT LAST. A Story. 


arthur 


Three Parts.—l. By Annie Porter. 
A GERMAN NOVEL. By Horace M. Kennedy 
APRIL FISH. A Story. By M. J. Barnett 
SOME NEW ANECDOTES OF HEINE By William R 
Thayer. 
Together with other Short $. or‘es, Poems. and 4 
of [nterest rn « nt 


FOR SALE BY ALL Ni { 


25 Cents per C 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers 

















15 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 

APRIL NUMBER NOW READY, 

THE wi illustrations. Among 
ae the many interesting articles whic! 

V7 O77 ~ >appoar in this issue n men 
HLAIALLTE rene scat 7 

OF five engra is Art le Gar 
ien.”’ with six engravings Pi 
drt tures of Japan,” with nine engray 
as ings ;: * The ¢ intry of Millet,” w 
eleven engravings 3 Tray with three 
engravirgs The Chronicle of Art American Art 
Notes, etc., et 
P < Mn Voor ' $2. y } 

The Publishers of the “ Magazine of Art,” desirous of 
placing copies, for the pt SS) f examins ation, in the 
hands of all persons interested © site 
in Art matters and its progress, * ample 


will for a limited period forwani “ ‘ 

sample copies to all parties whc a Opies 

will return Magazine, {f not sut 

scribed for (pre Fyee 
socal VCE. 


wrapper in w 


paid in same 


hich it is forwarded. 


Send for Sample at Once. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Lirrenp, 
73¥ and 741 Broadway, New York. 


& CO., Boston, 


St., Philad 


Mass 
Every Family Should 
Pi ISSCSS 


l. Lhe Home Phivsician 


A Sutmr nary of Pra al Me ne ands 

gery for the use of Travellers and of Fami 

lies ata Distance from Physicians By I 

ther M. Gilbert, M-D., Attending Phy siciatr 

tothe Connecticut General Hospital, 16m 

boards, #100 

Characterized by good sense, a and Arness 
of instru I Pai 

neis mprehe iY } al s i 

Mis 


—rr y Pe 
TT. Til the Doctor 
and How to Help Him. By George H. Hope 
M.D. Revised with additi 
York A popular 
eases of accident and sudden illness, llamo 


boards, &) 


COWCS, 
ns by 
Physician. guide 
cents, 


A most admirabl 
al Har; sM 


treatise; short neise, and pra 
nthly (Edtiorial 
A perfect gem 


ver 


for the sick-room, and should bein 


family." Venango Spectator 


Tl. -:mergenuctes, and How 
to Meet Compiled by Burt G. Wil. 
jer, M.D., Professor of Physiology and Com 
parative Anatomy in Cornell 
l6mo, paper, 15 cents, 


hem. 
University 


‘ Invaluable instructions, prompt attention to which 


would often save lif rserious disaster I 


vide nce 
Journa 
*,* Putnam's new catalogue forwarded upon 


application 


G. P 


27 and 29 West 23d St, 


PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Ne w 


The Campaigns of the Rebellion. 
By Albert Todd, Ist Lieut., U. 8. Art’y. 
Price, $1.25. 

This book is designed to give a general view 
of the principal operations of the Kebellion. 


For sale by ALBERT TODD, Manhattan, 
Kansas, or by JAMES J. CHAPMAN, Wasb- 
ington, D. C. 


SvVo, 


150 pp., with maps. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRITPION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a aub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt ts sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


| No devtation.,] 


Scale of 
Agate 
lines, 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line — 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. - 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with aaa 
choice of page, $27. _ 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 
hotce of position, $80. —<— 10 
Double rates for top of column or other pre-— 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions ce 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, 
the largest at the top. = 
Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not|— a 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 
Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 
DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 - cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 payes the discount its 
one-third. 
Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 
THE NATION {s sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 
The EDITION of THE NATION this 
ooptes. 
tion. 


15 





week is 8,000 
The Subscription List ts always open to inspec- 








Domestic. 
E VES Fitted with bree Glasses. Field, 
\ 


Marine, and Opera agses, Telescopes Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
. WALDSTEIN, Uptician, 41 Union uare, New York. 
Catalogues by enc osing stamp. Established 1840, 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Decoration. 


BSSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
terior pescoataan. | 144 Fifth Avenue, New 


ork, artists in Stained G 








) OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Piaces for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc., 
75 W. Twenty- third St.. N, _N.Y. 


ete. TB. Stewart & Co.. 


7 |. McPHERSON, Painter, y, Decorator, 
+ Designer, and Stained-Glass Manufacturer, 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 





For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Professional. 
OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 


Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mav SRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
4 nypenter Decoration and all Art-work, 44 Fifth 
ve., N 


TW McPHERSON, Interior Art Designer, 


+ 440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. ee 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family ana 
Preparatory Schoo! for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARLKsS G, BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Stamford. Bee os 
| ISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 
l Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute. ; : 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


JOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. Epmunp H. Bennett, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. No. 68 Chestnut Street. 
HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bost 
NSTITUTEo TE CH! NOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che 
mistry, Architecture etc. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
ISS PUTNAM ofened the eighteenth 
year of her English and Classical Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27, 
1883, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli- 
cation to Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
WREPARATION FOR THE MASS. IN- 
stitute of Technology .—Candidates for the Insti- 
tute are often surprised at being rejected or condition- 
ed in spite of having worked hard enough and long 
enough for admission, simply from not having workec 
in the right way. This happens especielly with candi- 
dates from a distance. 

Preparation for the Institute is a specialty at Chaun- 
cy-Hall School, the oldest and largest private school in 
Boston. The nearness of Chauncy Hall to the Insti- 
tute (but two minutes’ waik) affords unequalled oppor- 
tunity for consulting the professors there, and shaping 
the preparation of candidates in accordance with their 
future line of work. 

For several years Chauncy Hall has presented more 
candidates than any other school in the country. For 
their success, reference is made to the Chairman and 
Secretary of the Institute Faculty. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 18 Boylston P 1. 
| PARATION FOR THE INSTI 
tute of Technology. Private School. 
ALBERT HALE. 


Ma ASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. LU 
THE THAYER ACADEMY. — College 
ae ag yd and general course in English Stud 
jes and Modern Languages. J. B. SEWALL, Head Master. 


MASS«CHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


A R. JOSHUA KENDALL’S DAY and | 


Family School, to fit boys for College. Circu 


lars. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. . 
A Rk. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL for 
Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—Second term begins 
January 10, 1884. A few vacant rooms. Ad- 
Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co, 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Prepara- 
tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F, MILLS, Principal 





dress 








MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ., and 
Newnham Coll, Cambridge, England 





MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
A ICHIGAN MILITAR 
—A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon dipioma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
For catalogue address Lieut. H. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U.S. Army, Adjutant. 
NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 15 Livingston Ave. 
, A MISSES ANABLE’S English ana 
French Boarding and Day Se hool for “Young La- 
dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 
from Philade — ou the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The school will open September 12. 
New York, Nanuet, Roc ~ or oO. s 
C OUNTRY HOME. — small family, 
without children, offer i home and best of 
care for two or three children, or invalic js. Tuition for 
children if desired. Terms mode Highest refer 
ences. Address Box Nanuet, N. Y. 





Y ACADEMY. 






NEW YORK, Salem. 
S 7. PAUL'S HALL.—A happy Home 
School for 14 boys under 14. Four instructors. 
NEW Youx, Suape asion Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, ete. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 
NEw , Yorx, Ut 
V RS. PIAT TS SCHOOL for Young 
d Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sops. 19, 1883, 





Applications should be made early. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Phils .delphia, 135 0) Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S English and French 
Roarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 

The nihaetnttad fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 


PENNSYLVANIA Philadelphia, “Norwood avenue 
Chestnut Hill 


RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell's French and English aaeoters and Day 
School for Y oung Ladies will reopen, Sept. 2 


VERMONT, Burlington. 

R. SAUVEUR'’S COLLEGE OF LAN- 

guages has been removed from Amherst, Mass., 
to Burlington, Vt. The NINTH SESSION of the College 
will beheld at the UNIVERSITY OF VERBIONT, BU R- 
LINGTON, VT., and will begin Monday, July 7. The 
Programme may be had, after April first, at the book 
stores oi W. Christern, New York ; Carl Scnoenhof, 
Boston ; tie Wanamaker, Philadelphia ; Robert C'arke 
& Co., Cincinnati; and will be sent to applicants by 
Prof. A. N. Van Daell, 1715 Spruce Street, Philade Iphia, 
Pa., or by Dr. L. Sauveur, Burlington, Vt. 


GERMANY, Hannover, 52 Grosse Rarlinge. 
TSS HILKEN’S Boarding-School for 
Young Ladies. Address H. G, HILKEN Box 728, 
Baitimore. Me 


IROCK W. 4Y TEACHERS’ AGE Ne y, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 
dents, grade teachers, = Clalists with positions in Cen- 
tral, W estern, and Southern States for e aouied year. 


The Great Winter Resort of the South. 
HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, , 100 yards from Fort Monroe; 
open all the yearjace Ba dates 1,000 guests. Love ly en- 
vironment; delightful climate, excellent Cuisine, com- 
fortable beds, notable charae teristics. Only He -alth 
and Pleasure Resort in America possessing Turkish, 
Russian, Koman, Electric, Vapor, Medicated, Hot Sea 
and Fresh Water Baths (rece ntly, ~~ dat a cost 0 
$20,000). Terms reasonable. for descriptive 
pamphlet. H. PHCEBU 3, Proper tor. 








LONG BEACH. 


A few of these desirable Cottages still unrented. 

The quietest yet most fashionable seaside resort near 
New York. The Hotel has been taken by Messrs. Rich- 
ard H, Southgate and David S. Hammond, and Mr. The 
odore Thomas's Orchestra has been engaged for the 
Season. Pictures and plans of Cottages can be seen by 
calling upon 


J. BAYARD BACKUS, President, 
The Hempstead Improve nila Co., Limited, 
31 New Street, "New York. 
= =~ 
I ] ‘| S. for the C ure of 
EPILEPTIC FITS. 
From Am, Journal of Medicine: 

Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes a spe- 
cialty of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured 
more cases than any other living physician. His success 
has simply been astonishing: we have heard of cases of 
over 20 years’ standing successfully cured by him. He 
has published a work on this disease, which he sends, 
with a large bottle of his wonderful cure, free, to any 
sufferer who may send their express ani P. O. address. 


We advise any one wishing a cure tu address 
Dr. AB. MESEROLE, No. 96 John St., New York. 


F ECORA TIVE GARDENING.—Send 2¢. 
stamp for Webster's Fine [llustrated Catalogue 
of Choice Flower Seeds and Plants suited tothe new 
style. Address WM. WEBSTER, 
212 North Avenue, Rochester, N o We 


A Leading London Physician estab- 
lishes an Office in New York 
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GAS FIXTURES, 


NEWEST AND CHOICEST DESIGNS, 





Vel r/ and Porcelain Lamps, ele. 
chs. An entirely new assortment 
of the choicest productions of 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and other 
Vant 1 Sets European cities, selected by 
us with great care this season 
> are now on exhibition in our 
{r? Bronses. showrooms, which have been 
up with special regard to the exhibiton of Art Pro- 
ns, and to an inspection of which a cordial invita 

s extended, 
4lso articles of Ornamental Metal Work, both antique 
nd modern, in great variety and elegance of workman 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


836 and 838 Broadway and 13th Street, N. Y. 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 
Preferred by Leading 
AWARD CENTENNIAL 

876. 
AWARD MONTREAL 
1881 and 1882. 
East 14th St, 


FERRY S 


SEEDANNUAL 


FOR 1884 


Will be mailed FREE to all applicants, and to 
ustomers of last year without ordering it. It 
contains illustrations, prices, descriptions, and 
jirections for planting all Vegetable and Flower 


Artists. 
IGHEST 


HIGHEST 


New York. 


TJQ fo L355 





Seeds, Plants, ete. INVALUABLE TO ALL. 
D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, 
SEEDS 
» 
ERY ONE WHO HAS A GARDEN 


Should read acopy of my 
Catalogue of Seeds, &c 


It contains a complete List of the best varieties in cul 
tivation, besides all the desirable novelties of last sea 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


37 EAST 19th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


SY EO 
1884—SPRING—1884. 
»w is the time to prepare 
vour orders for NEW and 
K \ RE Fruitand Ornamental 
hrabs, Evergreens, " 


ROSES, VINES, ETC. 

‘ esiche smi any desirable Novelties: we offer the largest 

ud Most « omplete ge *neral Stock of Fruit and Orna- 

mn entalTreesintheU.S. Abridged C. ita BARI, 
Address ELL WANGE 

Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y: 


son, and 


A gaves. 
RIVATE COLLECTION of abou 


A 


forty plants, iucluding good specimens o+ 
ties, all in fine condition. 

\!so, other Succulent Plants, Cacti, Aloes, Euphor- 
Box 4284, Boston, Mass. 


C ONSUMP TION 


have & positive remedy for the above disease. 


By its 
usands of cases of the worst kind. and of jong 


, (ns. have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my 
PRE n its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES 
sn vonetins with a VALUABLE TRE ATISF on this 


to any sufferer. 


DRT A Give Express and P. O. address. 


A. SLOCUM, 181 Pear! Street, New York. 


BERMUDA! 
The Union Line 


Al British Royal Mail Steamship Ara? 2H) t 
intended to leave BALTIMORE for RERMUDA on 
urday, April5,2P.mM. Steamship Nubian to follow 


This Route offers an exceptionally good opportunt 


for travellers tothe Bermudas, the steamers being full 
powered and first-class in every respect. 


ns, is 
Sat 
Cabin fare, $30; 


ity 


For further particulars apply to 
A. SCHUMACHER . Gen 
5 South Gay St., 


& Co Aqts., 


Baltimore, M 


Pass 


JOHN FARLEY & SONS, Agents, 
129 State St., Boston Mass 
or to 
JOHN S. SCOTT, Agent, 
53 Broadway, New York, 
SHORT ROUTE TO LONDON, 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
MAILS. S. LINE. 


The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes 


day and Saturday from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 
Street, Hoboken. 
RATES OF PASSAGE Ro LONDON, HAVRE, AND 
EME 
I. Cabin, $80 and $100: iL Cab a $60 ; Steerage, at low 


est rates, 
AGENTS, 
2 Bowling Green 


¢ y 2 oP ) . 
INVESTORS 
SHOULD CONFER WITH THE 
WESTERN Farm MortTGAGE Co 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
First-Mortgage Real Estate Loans paid in New York 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. For reliability, eon 
sult Third Nat. Bank, N. Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrencs 
Kan. Security large. Interest promptly paid. Send for 
pamphlet with testimonials, sample forms, ete 


F. M. PERKINS, Pres. N. F. Hart, | Ll. H 
J. T. WARNE, V.-Pres Auditor. C.W. GILLeTT, Treas 


i P. TURNER & CO. 
A. 


50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Li 
Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all 
and Dutch Exchanges. 


OELRICHS & Cu., 


PEPKINS, Sex 


INDON, F. ¢ 


American, British 


Act as Agents for Railway and other Corporations tn 
paymentof Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends collected and remitted. Negoti 


ate Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans 
DIRECT CORRFSPONDENCE SOLICITED, 
) NEW YORK Stock FXcCHANGE 


Members } pin apELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 


JAMES WHITELY. Harry ©. Locas. H CRU GFR OAKLFY. 
MAYNARD ( ti HENRY H. DopGr. Washington, D. « 
R. TRAVERS, Specity! Partner 
RINCE & WHITELY, 
No. 64 Broadway, New York 
4 eg | 180 Fifth Ave., New York 
Branch Offices, ; 539 Fitteenth St 

Buy and sell on commission all classes « 


, Washington, D.C 
f Kailroad se 


curities, also Grain and Provisions Private telegrapt 
wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washing 
ton, Bridgeport, New Haven, Boston, ind Pitts! urxt 
> PAT »> Dp a . ws ~~ . 
f ROU WV BROTHERS & CO 
59 WaLt STREET, 
IsstE COMMERCIAL and TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


For use tn 


THIS COUNTRY ANI 


Wadsworth, Howland €& C 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


ABRoOAL 





And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 
84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
GR Catalogues free on application 


Unmounted Photographs 






OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART 
Embracing reproductions of famous 
sculpture, architecture, et Pric abi et. ze 
perdozen. Send 6cent stamp for new catal ygue, 04M 
subjects. 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 


Publisbers, 338 Washingt: 
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Encyclopedia and a Dictionary.” 


The Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary. 


An Entirely New and Exhaustive Work of Re- 
ference to all the Words in the English Lan- 
guage, with a Full Account of their Origin, 

Pronunciation, and Use. With 

To be completed 


immense utility, both an 


Meaning, 
Numerous Illustrations, 
in about Twelve Divisional Volumes. Price? 
$3 per vol. 
Amongst the distinetive features of The En- 
cyclopedic Dictionary are: 


1. ITS THOROUGHLY ENCYCLOP-EDIC CHARAC- 
TER, the Encyclopedic Dictionary being not only a 


| comprehensive dictionary but also a complete encyclope- 


| 
By Henry Net- | 
] 








dia to all branches of knowledge. 


2. ITS COMPREHENSIVENESS AND ITS WIDENESS 
OF RANGE, not only modern words, whether of an ordi 
nary orof atechnical and scientific nature, findinga 
place in the work, but also all obsolete words and 
phrases to be met with in the works of English writers 
from the thirteenth century to the present day. 


3. THE HISTORY OF EACH WORD AND THEHILS- 
TORICAL AND LOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF ITS VA- 
KIOUS MEANINGS AND USES are traced out,showing 
tothe reader py illustrative quotations the history and 
development of each word—such asystem being for the 
first time fully carried out in the present work. 


4. THE RICHNESS AND COMPLETENESS OF THE 
ILLUSTRATIVE QUOTATIONS, the value of which is 
materially increased by the fullness and exactness of 
the references. 


5. THE TREATMENT OF THE ETYMOLOGICAL POR 
TION OE THE WORK IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE 
RESULTS OF THE LATEST RESEARCHES IN COMPA- 
RATIVE PHILOLOGY; AND THE GROUPING OF THE 
VARIOUS SPELLINGS OF EACH WORD UNDER THE 
PRINCTPAL FORM. 


6 THE EXACTNESS AND CLEARNESS OF THE PRO” 
NUNCTATIONS, the system adopted being simple, and 
at the same time of such a nature as to show clearly 
and readily the minutest differences in the phonetic 
values of the vowels. 


7. THE LARGE INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF 
WORDS REGISTERED, which is shown by the follow- 
ing estimate of the number of words appearing in well 
known Dictionaries: 


Johnson’s Dictionary, Todd’s Edition............ 58,000 
Johnson's Dictionary, Latham’s Edition.......... 63,000 
Webster’s Dictionary (American), Early Edition. 70,000 
Worcester’s Dictionary (American) and Sup- 

plement, recently published.................... 116,000 
Webster's Dictionary (American) and Supple- 

ment, recently published ................ccccee- 118,000 
The Imperial Dictionary, New Edition.......... 130,000 
The Encyclopedic Dictionary...................... 150,000 


8 THE NUMEROUS PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
although eminently artistic in character, are in no 
sense mere embellishments, but in every case help to 
elucidate the text. 
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By H. C. Bunner. 


It has been Mr. Bunner’s fortune that his reputatioy 
as the cleverest of recent writers of vers de sociét¢ hag 
concealed from many, even of his admirers, the impor 
tance of these strong and beautiful poems, which, wh.» 
seen together, compel a higher and more permanpy; 
distinction. The vorume is not altogether serious, h 
ever, but is m presentative also of other veins of y; 
Kuuner’s verse, from the peculiar daintiness and grace. 
of the little haif-merry, half-pathetic lyrics, to the bes: 
of his clever jestings. 


7 TC = 
MY HOUSE: an Jédeal. 
By Oliver B. Bunce, t vol., 1zmo, paper, 50 cents; lea 
ther antique, $1. 

Mr. Bunce describes his ideal of a house within an} 
without in all its Getails, in a suggestive and ai:luring 
sketch that betrays one into believing that it is an ; 
ality that is presenteo, and almost arouses a” involun 
tary feeling of envy of the fortunate possessor of such 
a truly ideal home. The principles advocated in rhis 
practical way are those that should rule in the con 
struction and adornment of any house, however hum 
ble or luxurious. 
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separately. 
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OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. 

With an Introduction on the Study of Ecclesiast 
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12mo, cloth, with a map, $2 


“This attractive and inexpensive edition will, It is 
hoped, be the means of bringing these interesting 
tures to the homes of the people, as well as to the libra 
ries of the learned. Dean Stanley's power of portra)a 
and picturesque aescription is not excelled by ar 
writer on ecclesiastical history.””— Chicago Livi 
Church. 





DOCTOR JOHNS. 

Being a Narrative of Certain Events in the Life of az 
Orthodox Minister of Connecticut. By Donald G 
Mitchell, author of ‘Reveries of a Bachelor,’ et 
New and Revised edition. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25, 


“In this charming story, Mr. Mitchelt has aimed t 
illustrate New Englan 1 village life as it was fifty years 
ago. The plot is ingenious and original, and is »dmira 
bly worked out. Especially is the contrast between 
the Puritan and French character and l 
managed witb great skill and literary tact.” 


CREATION ; or, Lhe Biblical Cos- 


tendencies 


mogony in the Light of Modern Science. By 4rnold 
Guyot, author of ‘Earthand Man." With full-page 
woodcuts and lithographic plates. 1 vol., 12mor 


$1.50. 

“This final work of its distinguished author is full 
of learning and of religion as well. It explains many 
things heretofore unintelligible and out of which have 
arisen doubts, of whicn scoffers have availed themselves 
in assailing the Scriptures.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


NEWPORT. 
By George Parsons Lathrop. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 

“Mr. Lathrop has gained in power and skill—indeed 
he has an equipment of imagination, dramatic power. 
and experience large enough to make himself self 
directed. . ». Our novelists draw very charming 
women and very natural ones, but it seems extremely 
difficult for them to draw a man whois natural and 4 
gentiemen at the same time . . . Mr. Lathrop, in 
*Newport,’ has given us a gentleman in the very sens¢ 
of the word—a man of elevated tone who is not prig 

ish; a man of the world who is neither flippant nor 
mmoral; a man of society who is not a lay figure. We 
count Oliphant as one of the real personages in » mer! 
ean fiction.”—Christian Union, 
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office of course taking them for clerks. The 
Committee sum up their picture of the Surro 
ite’s office in the remark that the first step in 
tting anv work done there is ‘‘to bribe the em 
plovyees The Sheriff's office is a great nurse ry 
as the 


of blackmail, which seems unnece ssary, 


Sheriff ree ives an enormous quantity of fees 
every year for services which it costs him 
nothing ’ 


almost stance, 


to perform.” For in 
he fills in h 


blanks, which could be done by a 


clerk at $1,500 a year, for $26,299: the com- 


pensation here again being fixed in the funny 
Aldermen, at 


figure. The 


way noticed already, by the 

what they think a ‘‘ reasonable” 
conveyance of prisoners to and from jail cost 
year; the Aldermanic rate be- 
ing $1.75 a head, or 25 gents a 
city block. The Sheriff feeds his prisoners 
at a profit of $14,000, makes $3,600 by serv 


$23,109 last 


more than 


ing notices on jurors, and pockets $600 when 
is hung. He clears about 
$60,000 a year. With regard to his jail in 
Ludlow Street, the Committee report that it 
incredible ” 


ever a criminal 


is in a ‘‘revolting and almost 
the keepers being ‘‘ drunken and 
making a living out of the 


condition ; 
brutal,” and 
wretched prisoners by a ‘‘thorough system of 
extortion and blackmail.” 


The Fitz John Porter case is at last at an 
end, the bi 


Senate on Thursday by 


| for his relief having passed the 
a vote of 36 to 25, after 
from General Logan, which, 
The case 


remarkable on rece rd, not 


another 


peech 
however, produced nothing pew. 
is one of the most 
more for the persistence with which Gen 


eral Porter has maintained bis struggle, 


than for the suecess he has had in keep 


ing the interest in it alive. As a general 
rule, a man with a grievance twenty 


old becomes a bore, to whom people listen 


years 
wearily; and there is no similar body in the 
world more indifferent than Congress to tales 
of ancient wrong. It rarely, indeed, does 
tardy justice at all. But Porter has sur 
mounted all these difficulties, and in addition 
down a vast amount 
prejudice, the maintenance 

people had come to think 


has managed to beat 
of passionate 
of which many 
their duty to the country, and to the 
memory of those who perished in the war. 
The whole case against him bung, in the last 
analysis, on the theory that a professional sol- 
dier who did not like or who distrusted his 
commanding officer, would necessarily be quite 
ready to betray the Government he served and 
the soldiers who fought under him. The evi- 
dence produced against him would have had no 
value whatever without this theory, and for 
the theory there is 
history. It was batched in the brain of poli- 
ticians, and it is really they who have kept it 
alive till now, 


part of 


no support in military 


Mr. Blaine’s canvass bas reached that fami- 
liar stage where it becomes necessary to set 
him right with the religious sentiment of the 
country. His organ in Philadelphia announces 
that during the past fortnight it has ‘‘ received 
a score of inquiries on the subject,” and that 
while the religious opinions of a public man, 
especially of a public man who has retired 
from politics, ‘‘ are not a fit subject for public 
discussion,” still the ‘‘malicious spread of 
misconception” cannot be: allowed to pass 

















unnoticed when complete refutation is at hand. 
Accordingly that ‘‘ indignant private letter” 
which Mr. Blaine wrote to a personal friend 
in 1876 is produced in full, with its memorable 
is » Roman 
‘very exasperating when con- 
men 


passage about the charge tbat he 
Catholic being 
nived af, if not in fact originated, by 
who sat with me in a Presbyterian Bible class 
when I was astudent in Washington College.” 
We presume that the letter is reproduced now, 
not somuch for any effect which it may have 
in the preliminary Presidential debate, as to 
ward off the possibility of injuring the ‘‘ his- 
tory” by impeaching its unsectarian fairness. 





Some heedless person, who bas no compre- 
hension of the great subject with which he is 
trifling, has given to the newspapers advance 
sheets of the tenth chapter of Mr. Blaine’s 
history, and some of them have published 
the whole of it. For some inexplicable 
reason, the chapter is generally treated as 
a campaign document rather than as the 
judicial narrative of a historian 

forever from the heat 
Democratic journals call 
Presidency,” and 


calm and 
who has withdrawn 
of political strife. 

it ‘‘ Blaine’s bid for the 
Blaine organs go into raptures over its beauties 
of diction and breadth of view, which can 
only be accounted for on the supposition that 
they 
ture publication must be to the sensitive mind 
of the The chapter 


deals with the period just preceding the civil 


are unaware how painful this prema 
distinguished author. 


war, and is devoted wiainly toa consideration 


of the South was led into 


Buchanan's character and ad- 


pen portrait ’ of Jere 


way in which the 
secession, to 
ministration, and to a * 
Black. Concerning the style of the author, we 
cannot do better than quote the following re- 
strained description from the editorial columns 
of Mr. Blaine’s devoted organ, the Philadel- 
phia Press ; ‘* The author combines in one the 
political leader, the experienced man of affairs, 
the orator, and the trained writer whose clear- 
cut, forceful sentences lose nothing of their 
charm, though the graces of voice and 
person be absent and the words presented in 
cold type stand alone to challenge the admira- 
tion of the reader. In vastness of subject and 
breadth of treatment neither the ‘ Notes’ or 
‘Writings’ of Jefferson, the autobiography of 
Franklin, the ‘Thirty Years’ View’ of Ben- 
ton, the diary of John Quincy Adams, nor the 
modern writings of Henry Wiison,Sumner, or 
Seward can compare with the work which 
Mr. Blaine has taken upon himself.” It is a 
cause for infinite regret that so im- 
portant a contribution as this to historical 
literature should be paraded before the world 
as if it were a mere stump speech of an incur- 
able Presidential aspirant. Not only is Mr. 
Blaine’s standing as a historian injured there- 
by, but his sagacity as a politician is im- 
peached by the inference which is given 
that he thinks a successful run can be made 
for the Presidency on the issues of Buchanan’s 
administration. Undoubtedly his publishers 
are responsible for this indiscretion, and he 
will only serve them right if he takes the 
‘work ” out of their hands forthwith. 





The Advisory Council called to settle the 
dispute in the Newman church have ren- 


dered a decision which has the rare merit of 
delighting both sides. Dr. Newman says he 
considers ‘‘the victory on bis side,” and Dr, 
Ranney says he ‘‘never was happier in his 
life.” The main issue which the Council was 
called on to decide was, whether Dr. Newman is 
the permanent and settled pastor of the church 
or not. The Council has decided that he is not, 
Which is what the Ranney party have been 
contending for. He is, the Council says, sim- 
ply the acting pastor. Whether the Ranney 
dismissal of him on the i4th of February is 
valid or not, the Council does not say, but 
advises that this point be reconsidered at 
ancther meeting. The whole trouble seems, 
indeed, to bave originated in Dr. Newman’s 
refraining from any such formal and regular 
acceptance of the call of the church as would 
take him out of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with which the Council finds he is 
still ‘‘in full connection,” and to the discipline 
of which he is still amenable, as ‘‘a located 
preacher in the Quarterly Conference of the 
Methodist Church.” 


The bill which passed the Assembly at Al- 
bany on Monday, virtually lowering the fares 
on the elevated railways by extending the five 
cent hours, does not commend itself to prin 
It has not been called for 
by any general demand on the part of those 


ciples of justice. 


who commonly ride during the ten-cent hours, 
nor would such demand if made furnish a 
The clevated 
who 


good reason for passing the bill. 
railways are not owned by the people 
ride on them in the ten-cent hours. If they were 
so owned it would not be necessary to ask 
the Legislature to pass any bill on the subject, 
as the matter would naturally be arranged in a 
stockholders’ meeting. But these non-stock 
holders who go down town late and go up 
town early have not ‘‘moved ” for a reduction 
of fares. They bave held no meetings, 
passed no resolutions, written no letters to 
the newspapers, taken none of the steps 
which betoken an earnest desire to have the 
fares reduced. Notwithstanding all this, it 
would be proper for the Legislature to take 
the matter under consideration at any time if 
it were clear that the power to fix the fares 
(regardless of earnings) resided in that body. It 
may hethat the Legislature has, by some inscru- 
table process, acquired such power, although 
it was not conferred or reserved at the time 
when the charters were granted and the rail- 
ways were built. It was then expressly un- 
derstood and agreed that the rates of fare fixed 
in the bill should stand until the net earnings 
should exceed ten per cent. upon the capital 
actually invested. Last year the Railroad Com- 
mission made a careful investigation of the 
company’s condition, its cost, earnings, ex- 
penses, ete., and reported that 1t was not 
yielding ten per cent. upon actual cost. Not- 
withstandiug all this, the Legislature passed 
the so-called Five-Cent-Fare Bill and the Gov- 
ernor very properly vetoed it. There has been 
no change in the facts since that time that the 
Legislature can take cognizance of. The earn- 
ings may have increased meanwhile, but that is 
by no means certain. It is certain that no new 
bill ought to be passed without a new investiga- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that the Governor 
will veto this bill, if it reaches him, upon the 
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same conclusive and sufficient grounds as those 
upon which be vetoed the last one. 





The gratifying intelligence is sent out from 
Philadelphia that all the 
have been engaged for years upon the myste- 
rious task of constructing the Keely motor 
have been discharged because their work is 
ended. 
alone 


‘subordinates who 


Keely will from this date be shut up 
with the and will 
all his energies to ‘‘focalizing and adjusting 
the vibrators.” 
we are assured, and would 


motor, devote 
This is a delicate operation, 
be a diffi 
one Keely. For 
him it will be mere child’s play, and will 
end so soon as be obtains one revolution. No- 
body can tell how long this will take, but the 
stockbolders are to hold a meeting next Tues- 
day evening, when the date of an exhibition 
for iheir pecuniary benefit ‘‘ will probably be 
announced.” It is evident that the next few 
days will constitute a period of intense excite- 
The 
Kee!y is imprisoned alone 


most 


cult for anybody except 


ment to all interested in the mystery. 
knowledge that 
with bis ‘‘ motor,” focalizing and adjusting it 
for the long-delayed action, will excite tears 
of joy and bope on every band. The result of 
his week’s labor may be a revolution which 
will relegate all other motors into the back- 
ground, or it may be another postponement. 





The case of Fullerton, the transfer clerk of 
the Manhattan Beach Company, who fraudu- 
lently issued 475 shares of stock belonging to 
the company, and obtained the money (about 
$45,000), whica he is supposed to have lost at 
the card table, brings up in a new form the 
question of the liability of a corporation for 
Probably 
the company in this case will not dispute the 
the stock in the hands of apy 
innocent purchaser, as it is not a case of over- 
issue, but one of plain theft by an employee. 
There is a rule ot the Stock Exchange which 
requires the witnessing of the signatures of 
transfers by a member of the Exchange, in 
order to make the certificates a good delivery 


the fraudulent acts of its agents. 


validity of 


to other members; but this rule cannot deter 
mine the legal liability of parties in cases of 
fraudulent issues. All the decisions of courts 
in cases like the present run to the couclusion 
that although a company cannot, through 
fraud or otherwise, 
would be an increase of its capital wichout the 
authority of the Legislature), it is responsible 


make an overissue (wbich 


to innocent purchasers for the value of any 
shares put in circulation by its own officers 
and agen s, even though these shares are in 
excess of the whole number authorized by law 
The shares fraudulently put out by Fullerton 
were not in excess of the total authorized issue, 
The 
case therefore seems to be one of mere embez 
ziement, in which the Manhattan Beach Cem 
pany 1s the only sufferer. 


but were part of the company’s assets. 


The efforts of the Ohio Democrats to have 
the Scott Liquor Law superseded by some 


measure more pleasing to the liquor-dealers 
are not likely to succeed. Three caucuses 


have been held by the Democratic members of 
the Legislature for the purpose of enforcing 
united action in favor of a graded tax bill, 
whichis drawn up in accordance with the de 


mands of the liquorinterest, but ten Democrats 
a bill 
circumstances, and their votes,< 


have refused to support such under any 
ombined with 
the Republican vote, will give a majority of 
five in the Assembly against it. As the De 

cratic caucus the bill as a party 


has ad. pted 
measure, they have made the necessary ‘rr 
cord” for campaign uses, and that is the end 
chietly Under 
liquor trade fs held in control much better than 
ever before, and the 


de sired the Seott law the 


revenue whi hh i 
to the State is a perceptible relief 
the burdens of taxation. 


Mr. Frederick Whittaker, a popular author 


of whom few of our readers have probably 


beard, has come out ina long letter in defence 


of ‘‘dime novels.” He says that he has writtet 
a great many himself, and that the prevalent 


notion that it is underthe intluence of the dim 
novel that the boy of the period t 


der, arson, and highway robbery,is a delusion. 


He declares that the dime libraries are of all 
classes, ‘Some are stories of adventure by 
land and sea; others of workingmen’s life 


otbers are founded on history, like those f 
Scott: while others are of fronticr life. and re 
cord the adventures of real men, hke Kit Car 


son, Daniel Boone, and the well-known scouts 


of ourown time. There is no mention of t 
mous bandits, or of any of that sort of thing 
yet their subjects are legion.”’ If this is true, it 
looks as if the pure dime novel of our 


is confused now, in the public mind and com- 


mon speech, with some Iter and debased 


pieces of literature, from which it ought ¢t 
be carefully discriminated; at any rate, Mr 
W bittaker’s letter sbows that the recent ed 
torial statement of the 7 “The work 
of the dime novel is being performed with un 
usual success, The other day three bovst i 
their parents and started off for the boundless 
West,” embodies a 1 ist nrerens As 
+) 


a general rule, the reading done by ay 
criminal is only one of many causes which 


—, 1 
produce his downfall, and cons nV, ever 


if the American boy could be suddenty « 
off by criminal legislation Y © @ vv 
tax from indu yr ad hed \ 
taste, he would still be subject t n 
temptations, and would only 
become entirely pure and good ; w! t is 


needless to sav that there are manv | 
economical difficulties in the wav of anv re 
form of the kind 


labor cautiously and tentatively in this t 
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tag to call bim to account We can do 
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The port is ag renewed that the United 
States and kr ind are to be cal'ed upon to 
mediate between France and China Phere 
ire a great many reasons Why England should 
be called it but our interest in Chinese 
commerce and the treaty poris is compara 
tively small, and the objections to action’ on 
our partnumerous. Indeed, among protec 
tionists it must be very doubtful whether we 
ought not to desire a blockade of the ports 
It would help to make our commercial isola 
tion more complete, and make us turn our 
attention more close ly than ever to the de- 


velopment of our grand old coasting trade, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEKR’S 


NEWS 


(Wepnespay, March 12, to TUESDAY. March 18, 1884, 
inclusive. | 
DOMESTIC. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL BREWSTER has sent a 
circular toall United States Attorneys and Mar- 
shals, by direction of the President, in which 
he says: ‘It is reported tuat certain persons 
are aiding in the prosecution of heinous crimes 
by shipping to foreign ports explosives dan 
gerous in the highest degree to life and pro- 
perty. No proof has been adduced that this 
rumor is founded upon tact, and the President 
cannot believe its truth. The honor of this 
nation, however, requires that it should not be 
open to the imputation, unfounded though it 
be, of the slightest appearance of toler- 
ating such crimes, whether to be committed 
against our people or those of other countries.” 
He therefore calls their attention to certain 
sections of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, which provide that any person trans- 
porting or delivering on board a vessel, en- 
gaged in carrying passengers between the 
United States and any foreign country, nitro- 
glycerine and other dangerous and powerful 
explosives, shall be puvished with a fine of not 
less than $1,000 nor more than $10,000, one- 
half for the use of the informer. The Attorneys 
and Marshals are instructed to be diligent in 
their efforts to prevent the offences described, 
and to detect and prosecute those who may 
committhem. Tne circular is an outgrowth 
of the dynamite discussion in England. 


The terms of the Mexican treaty, recently 
ratified by the Senate, require certain legisla 
tion by Congress to give it effect. This will 
bring the whole question before the House of 
Representatives. 


The Ilouse Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on Thursday considered the action of Prince 
Bismarck upon the Lasker resolution. Mr. 
Phelps (Rep., N. J.) proposed that a report 
should be submitted to the House, declaring 
in effect that the wise course of the Secretary 
of State relieved the House from the necessity 
of any further action. Mr. Eaton (Dem., 
Conn.) said that the action of Bismarck was 
an insult, and should be resented in terms 
which would leave no doubt of its emphatic 
disapproval. The further consideration of the 
subject was referred to a sub-committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. Curtin, Eaton, Phelps, and 
Kice. 

The House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on Monday unanimously agreed to a resolu- 
tion in the Lasker matter. It in substance re- 
news the expression of regret at the death of 
a distinguished member of the German Parlia- 
ment on American soil, and states that the 
House has no concern in the relations between 
the German Executive and the Reichstag. 


The House of Representatives on Wednes- 
day defeated the item of the Postal Appropri- 
ation Bill making $4,000 the largest salary of 
any Postmastez. 

Mr. Hewitt introduced in the House on Mon- 
day, and had read, the bill recommended by 
the New York Chamber of Commerce to sus- 
pend the coinage of silver dollars for two 
years, and to forbid the issue of one and two- 
dollar notes. 

The Senate passed the Fitz-John Porter Bill 
on Thursday by a vote of thirty six to twen- 
ty-five; Messrs. Hoar, Jones, Pike, Sabin, 
and Sewell of the Republicans voting yea. 
As it omits the clause giving Porter “all the 
rights, titles, and privileges” held by him 
when dismissed, and more specifically cutting 
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The bill to aid in the establishment and tem- 
porary support of common schools was taken 
up in the Senate on Tuesday. It appropri- 
ates for the first year $15,000,000; the second, 
$14,000,000; the third, $13,000,000; and so on 


tor ten years, decreasing $1,000,000 yearly, to | 


be expended for common-school education, 
thedistribution to each State being made on the 
basis of illiteracy; the money to be paid by 
the United States in the first instance to the 
Treasurers of the respective States, or such 


| other agents as the States may designate, and 
| the Secretary of the Interior to have charge 


of the portion going to the Territories. Sena- 
tor Blair, of New Hampshire, made a speech 
in its favor. 

Henry Watterson appeared before the Joint 
Committee on the Library on Friday, and 


| made an argument in support of the News- 





paper Copyright Bill. Heexplained that the 
present bill granting a copyright for eight 
hours was all tbat was sought by the promot- 
ers of the measure. Its object was simply to 
prevent the pirating of news and concurrent 
publication. He said that it did not act asa 
bar to the reproduction by afternoon news- 
papers of matter which had appeared in the 
mourning papers, and could not, in the remotest 
degree, affect what is known asthe ‘‘ country 
press.” 

The United States Supreme Court rendered 
a decision on Monday of much interest to 
Northern capitalists who had money in the 
hands of Southern agents at the outbreak of 
the rebellion. The suit was brought by North- 
ern parties to recover of a Southern agent who 
had their funds. His defence was that he 
was compelled to pay the money to the Con- 
federate Government under the Confiscation 
Act. The Supreme Court holds that the Con- 
federacy has no legal status; that its acts are 
no defence; that the Southern trustee was a 
part of the Confederacy, and cannot plead 
such a defence, and, therefore, that the North- 
ern creditor can recover. 

Governor Cleveland signed on Monday the 
bill taking from the Aldermen of this city the 
power to confirm the Mayor’s nominations. 
tic tiled with 1t a long memorandum giving 
his reasons for approving the measure. In 
this he says: ‘It will hardly do to 
say that, because the Aldermen are elected 
annually and the Mayor every two years, the 
former are nearer the people and more espe- 
cially their representatives. The difference 
in their terms is not sufficient to make a dis- 
tinction in their direct relations to the citizens. 
The intelligence and watchfulness of the citi- 
zens of New York should certainly furnish a 
safe guarantee that the duties and powers de. 
volved by this legislation upon their chosen 
representative will be well and wisely be- 
stowed; and, 1f they err or are betrayed, their 
remedy is close at hand.” 

Mr. Clinton’s bill to extend the State Civil- 
Service Act to all cities was called for third 
reading inthe Assembly on Thursday. After 
being amended on motion of General Curtis 
in the way of improvement, the vote was taken 
without debate and the bill was lost, 55 ayes 
to 50 nays(not a majority of the whole As- 
sembly). Thirty six Democrats and fourteen 
Republicans voted against it. 

Mr. Roosevelt, Chairman of the Assembly 
Special Committee which has investigated the 
various departments of the local government 
of New York city, presented in the Assembly 


| on Friday the results of the Committee’s in- 


vestigations in a voluminous report. The de- 


| tails of it cannot be presented in a brief para- 


off any back pay, it will bave to go back to | 


the House for concurrence. 

The Senate on Monday passed a resolution 
appropriating $50,000 for the stamping out of 
the foot-and-mouth disease among cattle. On 
Tuesday Senator Hawley introduced a bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Navy to offer a 
reward of $25,000 for rescuing or ascertaining 
che fate of the Greely Arctic Expedition. 


graph. In Mr. Roosevelt’s oral summary of 
the report he said: ‘‘ We found a large num- 
ber of abuses due not to bad laws but to a vio- 
lation or evasion of good ones, and these 
abuses we have brought to the notice of the 
proper prosecuting authorities of the county 
and State—the Corporation Counsel, District 
Attorney, and Attorney-General. As far as 
we went, we certainly found the government 
of the city of New York to be in a condition 
that was simply appalling,and that would not 


be allowed to exist for one moment if the ma- 
| jority of the voters of that city were alive to 
the dangers that threaten them, and were in- 
fluenced by the slightest particle of public 
| spirit.” 
| Nine bills were reported by Mr. Roose- 
| velt’s Committee to remedy the abuses uncov- 
ercd by the investigation. The general cha- 
racter of these was referred to last week. Mr. 
Roosevelt failed to obtain the necessary votes 
to make the bills a special order for certain 
days. 

Assemblyman Roosevelt called on Governor 
Cleveland on Tuesday, and formally asked for 
the removal from oftice of Alexander V. Da- 
vidson, Sheriff of New York city. Mr. Roose- 
velt reviewed the evidence taken before the 
Committee relative to the abuses in the She- 
riff’s office. 

The Assembly, on Monday evening, by a 
vote of 71 to 20, passed the bil! extenc ing the 
commission hours of the elevated railroads of 
this city soas to make them from4 to 10 a. M. 
and from 3 to 9 P. M. 

The annual dinner of the New York Free- 
Trade Club took placein thiscity at Delmonico’s 
on Saturday evening, more than two hundred 
gentlemen being present. The event of the 
evening was the speech of Speaker Carlisle, 
whose masterful review of the evils to which 
protection had subjected the country was 
frequently interrupted by applause. The 
other speakers were Senator Vance, whe spoke 
on the financial slavery of the present day ; 
Hilary A. Herbert, David A. Wells, George 
H. Putnam, Professor W. G. Sumner, 
Capt. John Codman, Perry Belmont,and James 

-arker. 

The sugar-planters of Louisiana held a con- 
vention in New Orleans on Wednesday, and 
passed resolutions declaring that ‘‘the time 
has come when the sugar-planters and manu- 
facturers and rice-growers of Louisiana should 
demand that cane-sugar and rice be included 
among the products of American industry 
which are entitled to adequate and nerma- 
nent protection.” 

The Meigs Elevated Railroad Bill bas pass- 
ed the Massachusetts Legislature. It nomi- 
nally permits the construction, under certain 
restrictions, of elevated railreads under the 
Meigs system through any of the towns or 
cities of the Commonweaith, subject to the 
approval of Selectmen or Aldermen. 

It is reported that a number of Fenian 
Leagues have been formed in Dakota to aid 
in furthering the secession movement in 
Manitoba. 

The great levee on the Mississippi at Mor- 
ganza, La., broke on Frnday night, damaging 
property valued at several million dollars. 

A terrible explosion, supposed to have been 
caused by fire damp, occurred at the coal 
mines near Pocahontas, Va., on Thursday 
morning, about 12:30 o’clock. One hurdred 
and fifty miners, Hungarians and negroes, 
were in the mine at the time, and all were 
killed. The work of destruction was not con- 
fined entirely to the interior of the mines, but 
houses two or three hundred feet removed from 
the mines were overturned, and in several in- 
stances entirely demolished. The large ven- 
tilator of the Southwest Improvement Com- 
pany was blown to atoms. 


Hamilton College seniors have returned to 
their work, on the Faculty’s terms. 

Prentice Tiller, the Pacific Express Com- 
| pany’s money clerk at St. Louis, who de- 
caraped with nearly $100,000 a few weeks 
ago, was arrested on Thursday in Milwaukee, 
and $90,000 of the stolen money recovered. 





FOREIGN. 


Prince Bismarck appeared in the German 
Reichstag on Thursday and made a speech in 
| justification of the course he had pursued in 

refusing to transmit the Lasker resolution to 

the Reichstag. He said that he had recognized 
| the good intentions of the American Congress, 
' but he was unable to harness himself to the 
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car of the Opposition. He would have 
refrained from alluding to the matter 
except for the manner in which the 
Reichstug bad discussed it. He con- 
tinued: ‘‘Herr Lasker belonged to an Op- 


position group who made immense capital 
outof Herr Lasker’s merits.” At this point 
the Left interrupted with loud cries of 
‘‘Shame.” He turned indignantly toward th 
quarter from which the cries came, and, ad 
vancing toward tbe Left, shouted: ‘* The cry 
of ‘shame’ isan insult to me, and demands 
for me the protection of the President.” He 
said that Herr Lasker introduced himself in 
America as tbe champion of German free 
dom against the despotic tendencies of the 
Chancellor. ‘‘Am | to make myself my 
enemy’s postman ?” asked Bismarck. ** Even 
on the assumption that Americans are not in 
timately acquainted with our circumstances, 
the American Minister at Berlin, or some 
other official who possessed sufticient know- 
ledge, might have sent a confidential warning 
against conferring on me the part of post 
man, This was not done. Therefore, | in 
structed Herr Eisendecher, the German Minister 
at Washington, that I could not possibly for- 
ward the resolution.” Dr. Haenel, Progressist, 
replied that the friendly sentiments of the reso 
lution should have been recognized without 
too carefully weighing the words in which 
they were expressed. The appearance of 
Prince Bismarck in the Reichstag is generally 
attributed to bis desire to maintain friendship 
with America. 

Mr. Sargent, the United States Minister to 
Germany, has accepted from Prince Bismarck 
an invitation to a dinner to be given on March 
22, in honor of the eighty-seventh anniversary 
of the birthday of Emperor William. 

It was rumored in London on Sunéay that 
the British Government, desiring to test the 
opinion of the country in regard to the 
Egyptian policy, and fearing that obstruction 
in the present Parliament would thwart the 
Franchise Bill, had decided to dissolve Parlia 
ment, and had informed the Queen of this 
decision through Mr. Chamberlain, who dined 
at Windsor Castle on Saturday evening. The 
London Daily News on Monday predicted an 
early resignation of the Cabinet, ana asscrted 
that the existence of the Government and of 
Parliament was precarious and in hourly 
jeopardy. 


Mr. Gladstone was suffering from laryngeal 
catarrh on Sunday and Monday, and was un- 
uble to take an active part in the crisis. On 
Tuesday morning he was better, but absolute 
rest was epjoined. In the evening he was 
worse, and it is probable he will go to the 
South of France for a rest. 


General Graham’s British forces defeated the 
rebels under Osman Digna, in @ hard-fought 
battle near Suakim on Thursday. Tbe rebels 
opened fire about one o’clock in the morning. 
It was bright moonlight. The British 
troops were ordered to lie down. All 
night the Arabs kept up a fusillade which 
Was annoying. They directed their fire 
especially toward the hospital wagons. At six 
o'clock, sunrise, a Gardiner gun and a nine- 
pounder were turned against the rebels, 
who were within 1,800 yards of the 
British position and afforded a most ex- 
cellent target. The Arabs were soon com 
pelied to retire to their main position near 
the Tamia Wells. The British forces ad 
vanced in two brigades, which were thrown 
into the form of squares. <A series of en- 
counters followed. Svon afterleaving Sariba, 
the great body of the rebels charged the lead 
ing squires, spearing many of the British. 
The sailors, who were inside the square, im 
mediately clos.d up, and the rebels were re- 


pulsed with great slaughter. The = ad- 
vance was then resumed, when immenst 
hordes rushed upon the British from both 
sides, The Arabs fought with great 


pluck and bravado, and were nearly al! 
killed. The second brigade met with obstinate 
resistance and was at one time repulsed. The 


rebels, under cover of the smoke, crept close 


up to the British lines and dashed against the 
marines and the Sixty-fifth and Black Watch 
Regiments, throwing themselves upon. the 
bayonets of the British. The Sixty tifth begun 
to retreat, crowding upon the marines, when 
all became inextricably mixed. The ; 
into the hands of the rebels. General Grabam 


1 
guns fel 


and his staff did their utmost to. rally 
the men, retreating S800 vards to. enable 
them to reform Assistance from the 
other brigade prevented a serious disaster 


The enemy fought more stubbornly than at 
Teb. Ninety-one British were kijled and 103 
wounded. The rebel loss is estimated at 2.000 
killed and several thousand wounded. About 
12,000 took partin the tight. The camp ot! 
the rebeis was in General Graham's bands be 


fore noon, and a victory was assured The 
ilussars made a forward movement and cut 
off the rebels’ retreat to Sinkat. The Arab 


retired before the Englishslowly and sulienls 
They were defeated, but not put to rout 


A panic occurred on Friday night among 
the Egyptian troops under Baker Pasha, who 
were still in camp at Sariba. They got 
notion that the rebels Were approaching, be 
came trightened, and took to their heels. | 
fore the panic was allayed two men tt 
were taken for rebels were Killed. The troops 
returning to Suakim on Saturday cheered 
greatly the personal heroism of Adams Fraser, 
the largest man of the Black Wateh Regi 
ment. ‘Twelve Arabs were despatched by his 
single bayonet. , 


TT 
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at 


General Graham was ordered on Monday 


not to push his reconnoissance far bevond Ha 
duk It is not true, as has been re ported, that 
Turkish troops are going to Suakim, or that 


the British Government has dec 
an expedition to Sinkat and Berber. 


ided to send 


Osman Digna, with 2,000 followers, was re 
ported on Tuesday in the ne:ghborhood of his 
old camp. He adopts the sume tone tn his 
tercourse with bis people as before the last 


disaster, und is exhorting them to a rel 
war. He assures them tbat iu the third batth 
success will be theirs. But the I 
demoralized as they reflect upon the full sig 
nificance of their crushing defeat 


A copvference beld in Suakim on Sun 
day between Admiral Hewett, General Gia 
ham, and the chief inhabitants of Suakim 
resulted in the pr 
a reward ot 1,000 for the ¢ 
Digna. The 


issue oO 


ee f a 
ipture of Os 


Admiral explained on Tuesday 


that he considered Osman Digna a murderer 
because he had kilied two of bis messengers 
rheretore be had offered the reward tor his 
head. The British Government ordered bi 
to withdraw itin the most judicious manner 
possible : 

The Haggis tribe have given their ad 
ence to General Gordon, thus stemming the 
adfance of the Sheikh El Obeid to the Nil 
General Gordon has built a strong fortitied 
camp on the opposite side of the Blue Nile 
and has stationed a strong force there to pre 


vent the advarce of El 











There were indications on Saturdav of in 
creasing activity on the part of the rebels near 
the Nile. Beyond r, telegrapbic com 
munication Was cut off, ar 4 steamer de 
scending the Nile fr iLcity Was fired upon 
by the insurgents 

Much anxiety is fe regard to the situa 
tion at Kh rtur Ti ( respondent of the 
London 7 ‘ t Alexandria savs It is 
provert ial tha three Ourses al ™ ssible 
to leave General Gordon to his fate to 
despatch English troops to Kbartum; or t 
import Indian troops. The pohey of doing 
nothing has not bitherto achieved signal suc 
cess 

of Neweastle-on Tyne have re- 


The police 
ceived information of a plot to explode the 
principal buildings of the city, including the 








Central Railway station and the Post-oftice. 


i} 
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The Irish justices pening the Assizes 
gree that there bas t i \ i 
tion of crime in Ire] ! 
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M ctere Pek <j them t 
erve 
Ha yg espa { that ¢t ites 
bad cay 1A st ste bear 
Tha Ww i hadt reneh | 
{ wa t t the « s) 
Prime Minister Ferry France, has heen 
rviewed thre ts a general 1 
Powers Ile pro 
SuVs thie is 
time 
e Napoleon (Plot 
I as imminent. He 
} 1 nd to avo) arrest, 
taking with him his papers and valuables 
Geveral Velarde A CAVAITY ensign threc 
sergeants, and tw civilians were arrested a 
General Velar s house in Madrid on Satur 
day A number of other arrests were made 
The Spanish Government bas been aware for 
some time that there was a conspiracy for a 
militarv uprising similarto that which took 
place last August; and hence the arrests 
Part of the conspiracy was to seize the palace 


isters were assembled 


Zorilla is 


time When the mu 


and King Alfonso was presi‘ing 


believed to bave bed a hand inthe affair. 
Signor Quintino Sella, the Italian mathe 
matician and financier, is dead Ile was at 


one time Secretary of the Italisn Treasury. 
His works on mineralogy and mathematics 


are standards in lialy 


The Italian Chamber of Deputies bas ac- 
cept d the resignation of its President, Farini 
The election ot his successor on the 20th will 
probably be made a Cabinet question, 
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A NEW VIEW OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


——SS=—— 
| 
| 


Jupee Frevp’s dissenting opinion in the 
legal-tender case declares that the Court has 
adopt darule of construction which, if fol- 
lowed in other cases, would change the whole 
nature of the Government. <A brief exam- 
ination of the opinion of Judge Gray on 
the other sic suflicient to show exactly 
what this means. The Constitution gives 
Congress the power to ‘‘ borrow money on the 
eredit of the United States,” and ‘‘to make 
all laws which sball be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers.” Now, says Judge Gray, the set- 
tled rule of construction is tbat the words 
‘necessary and proper” include ‘‘all ap- 
propriate means which are conducive or 


adapte dtothe end to be a complished, and 
which in the judgment of Congress will most 
advantaveously effect it.” The Judges main- 
tain that the ns adapted to the 
end of borrowing mouey in the case of a Gov- 


among mea 


ernment is that of making its notes a legal 
tender for the payment of private debts; 
that Congress has decided this to be the 
case, and consequentiy it has the power. 
At first sight this argument seems to in- 
volve the right of makivg a legal-tender 


currency wherever the right to borrow money 


exists. Every man in the United States has 
the right to ‘“‘ borrow money” if he can get 
uny one to lend it to him, but he cannot 
therefore make his notes and J. O. U.s le- 
gal tender. Why not? What is the differ- 
ence between the two cases? The Court | 
bridges over the difliculty by saying that a | 


government’s power to borrow money is dif- 
ferent from that of an individual’s, and that 


a ‘‘sovereign’”” has always had the power to 
make its notes curreut from hand to hand in 
this way. 


The Court real 


trouble to invent this curious species of argu 
ment; for the Judges had before them a clause 
of the Constitution which would have required 
meet the case. 
Among the cnumerated powers given to Con- 
gress is the following: ‘** The Congress shall 
have power to levy and collect taxes, duties, 
imports, and excises, to pay the debts and pro- 
and general wel- 


no such stretching to make it 


vide for the common detence 
fare of the United States.” 
says, this clause ‘‘ either embodies a grant of 
power to pay the debts of the United States, 
or presupposes and 
inherent in the United States as a sovereign 
same way the clause 


obviously either embodies a grant of power 


government,” 


to ‘‘ provide for the common defence and 
general United States,” 
that power as in- 


welfare of the 


presupposes and assumes 
herent in the United States as a sovereign 
Government 
vide for the general welfare, but it may pass 
all laws which are conducive or adapted to 


Now, the Court | 





‘‘The argument presented by the advocates | 
of legal tender is, in substance, this: The ob- 
ject of borrowing is to raise funds, the ad- 
dition of the quality of legal tender to the 
notes of the Government will induce parties 
to take them, and funds will thereby be more 
readily loaned. But the same thing may be 
said of the addition of any other quality 
which would give to the holder of the notes 
some advantage over the property of others, 
as, for instance, that the notes should serve as 
a pass on the public conveyances of the coun- 
try, or as a ticket to places of amusement, or 
should exempt his property from State and 
municipal taxation, or entitle him to the free 
use of the telegraph lines, or to a percentage 
from the revenues of private corporations. 
The same consequence, a ready acceptance of 
the notes, would follow, and yet no one would 
pretend tbat the addition of privileges of this 
kind, with respect to the property of others 
over which the borrower bas no control, 
would be in any sense an appropriate measure 
to the execution of the power to borrow.” 


‘‘The power to provide for the general wel- 
fare” is quite enough. Under this and the 
power to pass necessary and appropriate laws, 
surely Congress may do whatever is needful 
with the currency or with commerce; and 
why it should be thought necessary to resort 
to an elaborate argument founded on the pow- 
er to borrow money, we do not see. 

The rule of construction adopted bv the 


| Court enables Congress to do what it pleases ; 


makes it the judge of what is appropriate to 
the exercise of the implied powers of the 
Constitution, and makes the only limit of 
these the general doctrine of ~‘ sovereignty,” 
which is either one of arbitrary power, or at 
the best the authority enjoyed by the English 
Parliament. When we talk of our Government 
being one of limited powers, we mean powers 


| limited by the Constitution and defined by 


ly need not have taken the | 


the courts. If the limits are to be imposed 
and the definitions framed by Congress, the use 
of the Supreme Court for keeping one branch 
of the Government from encroaching upon 
another or upon private rights is pretty 
nearly gone. Practically, there seems no 


| way of avoiding this consequence of the legal- 


| tender decision except through a new amend- 


| 
| 
| 


assumes that power as 


ment, and we have got to pass such an 
amendment, or else adopt a view of the Con- 
stitution and Government wholly different 
from any hitherto held either by strict or free 
constructionists. 





CATCHING THE DYNAMITERS. 


WE have more than once, in answer to the 


| demands of the English press on the United 


States Government in the matter of prevent- 


| ing the hatching of dynamitic plots in this 
| country, called attention to the fact that in 


or | 


| agency 
Not only may Congress pro- | 


| plosives into England from abroad. 


the end to be accomplished, and which in the | 


judgment of Congress will most advantage- 
ously effect it. 

This is not the argument of a narrow- 
minded Democratic lawyer, nor our own. It 
is that of the of the United 
States, and it gives a good deal of point to the 


following suggestion of Judge Field: 


Supreme Court 


| 


the English Custom-house and Coast-guard 
service there exists the most effective 
that could be devised—far more 
effective than anything we could possibly 
create—for preventing the introduction of ex- 
Indeed, 
if the English Custom-house cannot stop the 
infernal machines, it is folly to ask any for- 
eign police todo it. The other day, however, 
a valise containing a large quantity of dyna- 
mite was found at the Paddington Railroad 
station in London. Here is the description 


of it, taken from the London Times, which 
assumes it to be of American origin; 


| torn off nearly all the packets. 


‘The portmanteau, which had been deposited 
on Monday night, was well made of brown 
leather, and studded with brass knobs on the 
bottom and sides, to prevent the leather from 
coming into contact with the ground. It was 
eighteen inches long, eight inches deep, and 
about four inches across. It was fastened in 
the centre with a lock, having a flap to prevent 
wet from entering, and it bad buckles and 
straps on each side and on the top. On being 
opened it was found to contain forty-six cakes 
of the ‘Atlas Powder,’ somein a cash box, 
and others packed around it. In this case, 
however, the label ‘Atlas Powder’ had been 
The arrange- 
ment of the clock and the pistol bere was 
exactly as in the Charing Cross bag. The 
clockwork had been set; but the workman- 
ship or material of the spring bad proved to be 
inferior, and the alarum had run down—the 
bell, of course, being off—without ‘pulling 


| off’ the trigger of the pistol.” 


A very disagreeable article certainly, and too 
large to be concealed. The 7%mes is apparent- 
ly unconscious, however, of the bearing of the 
following remarks on its outcry against the 
American Government: 

‘There is one point in these discoveries which 
has caused astonishment, even in official cir- 
cles, and that is how large quantities of this 
dangerous explosive could have passed through 
the Custom-bouse of this country. Travellers 
from the Continent know that their luggage is 
often rigorously searched on their arriva). Lut 


| here it is plain that at least 90 lb. of an explo- 


sive compound of the most dangerous charac- 
ter bas been allowed to slip through the fin- 
gers of the Custom-house officers, and this, 
too, from what may be called the land of to- 
bacco.” 

Now, we cannot here set up machinery for 
searching the baggage of everybody who 
leaves the United States. But in England the 
baggage of everybody who enters tbe country 
is already searchable, and there are officers 
whose business it is to search it. They have 
long been full of suspicion about American 
travellers, and yet here is a bulky infernal 
machine passing from ‘‘the land of tobacco ” 
through their very hands or under their very 
noses, 

There could hardly be a better exposure 
than this one little incident furnishes of the 
rant of the following, which we find in an 
editorial article in the same paper on the same 
day: 

‘* We know, and the Amencans know, the 
busy brains which have plotted these out- 
rages, the defiant tongues which have threat- 
ened them, and the nationality of their actual 








perpetrators. It would be no hard task for 
the American Government to put an end to 
the whole thing. We bave done our part. 
We have frustrated the attempt which has 
been again and again made to carry 
through the conspiracy in this country. We 
have made the private manufacture of ex- 
plosives penal, and their possession a thing for 
which the owner can be called to account. 
The result has been that the conspirators have 
changed thtir ground, and that they have 
found iv America a safe refuge, anda Govern- 
ment which does not meddle with them. This 
is a state of things to which it is not possible 
that we should submit. It would be bad 
enough if America were a hostile country. 
A dynamite war does not come within the 
limit of permissible hostilities. Its agents 
| are common enemies, whose preserce no ci- 
vilized community can tolerate without dis- 
grace. The miscreants to whose hand we 
owe the late threefold attack on life and 
property have done only what American jour- 
nals have been suffer: d to advocate, what re- 
wards have been openly promised for, and 
what public meetings bave been held to for 
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ward orto applaud. It is time indeed that a 
strongly-worded remonstrance should be ad 
dressed 10 the Government of a country which 
connives at all this. We know that respecta- 
ble Americans feel as we do in this matter, 
and that they are ashamed of the inaction of 
their rulers,” 

The assurance of the assertion that it would 
be ‘‘no hard task for the American Government 
to put an end to the whole thing,” and that 
‘‘we [England] have done our part,” and that 
the American Government *‘connives” at the 
dynamite attacks on life and property, is,under 
the circumstances, simply amazing. What 
are we to say to a Government which allows 
such things as portmanteaux containing ninety 
pounds of dynamite and arranged with clock- 
work for explosion, to pass through its Cus- 
tom-houses and be deposited in its leading rail 
road stations, and occasionally exploded, with 
great loss of life and damage to property, in 
the teeth of numerous warnings, from the 
very manufacturers of these instruments, ut 
tered openly through the public press ? If the 
English police and Custom-house can do no 
better than this now, how would it be if we 
silenced O’Donovan Rossa and the Jrish 
World ? 

The Attorney-General’s circular on the sub- 
ject of dynamite shipments ought to convince 
the English Government that the Administra- 
tion is ready to do anything in reason to put 
astop to dynamite outrages. It appears to 
have been drawn up in consequence of repre- 
sentations or requests made from England. The 
cases in which one country will undertake to 
make special efforts to enforce its laws, and 
charge itself with a responsibility for their en- 
forcement, on account of indirect danyer aris 
ing from their breach to life and property 
abroad, must in the nature of things be very 
rare; but the Attorney-General, according to 
his ownaccount, is going further than this, for 
he calls upon the District-Attorneys and Mar- 
shals to enforce the laws against shipment 
of explosives, upon a ‘‘ report” that certain 
persons unnamed are ‘‘ aiding in the prosecu- 
tion of heinous crimes, by shipping to fo- 


reign ports explosives dangerous in the 
highest degree to life and property,” and 


although ‘‘no proof has been adduced that 
this rumor has been founded upon fact.” 
The laws against the shipment of explo 
sives wele passed in 1866, long before the 
present dynamite war was dreamt of, and 
were designed for a very different purpose 
from that of preventing dynamite outrages, 
viz., the safety of travellers by land and 
water, and the protection of steamship and 
railroad companies. They made 1t illegal 
(U. S. R. S. sections 4278, 4279, 5353, 5354, 
5555), first, to transport by land or water any- 
thing like dynamite on any passenger vessel 
or vehicle, between the States, or between 
places in the United States and any foreign 
country ; second, totransportit by any means 
of conveyance unless it 1s packed in a metallic 
vessel, surrounded by some substance which 
will be non explosive if ‘‘saturated” with 
the contents, and conspicuously marked ‘* Ni 
tro-glycerine, dangerous.", Violations of these 
regulations are punishable by fine; and a 
death caused by violation of the act is made 
manslaughter, punishable with imprisonment 
for not less than two years, 


These laws were not passed to prevent dy 
namite outrages, and it is difficult to see how 
the to their 


would prevent such outrages. 


closest attention enforcement 
The dynamite 
which is used for this purpose is not usually 
shipped from the place of manufacture to 
Liverpool by bill of lading, and there called 
for by the consignee. It 


might, of course, always be made or purchased 


is generally, and 
in secret,and carried about by hand, and caused 
to explode by means of machinery procured 
from a perfectly innocent clock vender. The 
statutes do not authorize the search of persons 
for dynamite 
ships, 


going on board ocean steam 
the idea that the fancy would come 
upon people to carry dynamite about in satch 
els not baving occurred to Congress in 1866 
If the law of 1866 had really been intended 
to break up dynamite conspiracies, it would 
have authorized the searching of all travellers 
and the seizure of all explosives found upon 
them. is out of the 
question ina free country like England or 
America, and would probably fail even in 
Russia. 


Of course such a law 


The importance of the circular lies almost 
altogether in the evidence it: gives of our sin 
cere desire to put into execution all the power 
It 
act of good-will that we could hardly have 
indeed, had 
would probably have laid us open to a charge 
of insincerity for undertaking to prevent dyna- 


of the law against the dynamiters. is an 


volunteered; we done 


so, UU 


mite outrages by means of laws which wert 
for a different 
poorly adapted to any such end, 


designed purpose, and very 
But if Eng 
land herself asks us to enforce such laws as & 
means of stopping the dynamiters, no harm can 
certainly come of it, and possibly some good 
It isan act of extreme international good-wil 

first, because we and 


have no proof that life 


property in England are in any way endan- 


f these 


gered by a nou-enforcement of laws, nor 
even that these laws are not enforced; second, 
because they were passed for an entirely diffe 

rent object, not growing out of any interna 
No country 


the right of another to demand that it should 
i 


recognizes 


tional duty whatever 
make special efforts to enforce its 
out first proving that it has a strong inter 
their enforcement, and, second, that 
In th 


us to proceed very cautiously. for 


enforced 
tor 


evervthing tbat we do will be cited hereafter 


not 
well 


; } nit ye? +t 3 
Is GVDAaIMIfe OUSINess If 18 


as a precedeut, and there is no tield of inter 


national activity in which it is more tant 
to 
right of foreign gove 


r 
the enforcement of our da 
As 


is important to bear in mind 


un port 
be cautious than that of recognizi 
nts to inqui 
n mestic 
other requests may very likely follow, it 


that the mght of 





England to reguire us to enforce our laws 
must, when it exists at all, grow out of some 
i international duty 
CLASSICAL SCULPTURE IN THE MUSE 
UMs OF EUROPE. 


THE different museums of sculpture present 
no uniform practice with regard to repairs of 
their w Even i 


be practically 


irks of art. their present mana- 

i of one mind as to this 
question, they are the inheritors of a long series 
of administrators most diversely minded. The 
more important of the recent acquisitions of Eu- 


gers shoul 









rope 


exhibition wit it a 
out whatever; as, for 
Pergamon reliefs at | ‘ t nsbat 


tered faces are In any Ww 4 r as 


AMIL.ess r head s it 1 8 is in 


been let alo! 1 $ the 


** These is with ba ' it 
head on the ‘' Llissus \ \ 

on exhibition in t rit ; 
generati 

though her pose is t 

placing of t ba { t 
adjustment 

to the 


never been disguised \ 


low 


statue has been tt f aia 
half-century 

place to! cf 

lid draped stat 

Chiaramont x Now 

mains bead sand ‘ 
nobody knows ‘ 

then in the Quit 

Belvedere and 

Gallery of Statues w 


knows the Muse 


thoug © 


hy tt? 


fer a century M 


pet admirations The I be found 
without the fathe: ! al . = thrust 
ing away from bima great fold of the serpent, 
asif it weret l t of a baws ind witl 

more life in it tha ha pus that 


and the two sons would lack, t! his right 


nead ; 
his 


in Ww ihbave no 


> 


to lx 


rk When he @a ! woit or ten 
an tore 
store tbe statue with a head placed the 


itish Museum: nor yet 


} 
1iKC 


duplicate statue in the 


to follow the other dupli in the Palazzo 
Massimi, with bead screwed arjsund to look 
after the discus ; nor yet to retain the present 
head, with eyes turned on the ground near the 
feet of the quoit-thrower The Biga, or two 
horse chariot, in the same hall, would have 


neither horses nor wheels, and might almost be 
taken for that which it was made to 
once—an arm-chair, 


serve for 


The Medici Venus would 
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retain the stump of one arm, but almost no 
trace of the other; and assuredly the Tribune 
would seem less attractive to some travellers 
when its chief attraction to the Murray-guided 
tourist should be so changed from what Lord 

Many hundred 
and ‘‘ Nymphs” ; 


Byron saw and worshipped. 
* Amazons,” 
many huodred ** Mercuries” and “ Boxers” in 


and ‘ Cereses,” 


all the great cities of Europe, would be divested 
of their distinguishing attributes, and would be 
reduced to their essential nature of good or ex- 
cellent classic sculpture, not easy to give proper 
names to, but none the worse for that. Many 
hundred heads, arms, legs would be detached 
and left on hand, of which a very few, known 
to be ancient, though not hitherto in their right 
places on the bodies origivally belonging to 
them, would still find places in the galleries; 
while the rest might be given to drawing-schools 
for models, for most of them are fairly good in 
anatomy. 

The future is with the archwologists: and a 
public opinion among those interested is deve- 
loping itself, too strong for the lovers of neat 
and inauthentic, sculpture. 
For years past vo restorations more extensive 
than feet and fingers have been undertaken, 
and such as they will soon become impossible. 
And evidently this state of things is to be 
worked for and hoped for. For, in very truth, 
no man has any right to thrust himself in be- 
tween the student and his original. Let us sup 
pose, for instance, that the ‘‘ Venus of Milo” 
had been restored, forty years ago, as a Vic- 
tory, on the model of the noble bronze statue 
at Brescia. There would have been something 
to say for that design—a certain resemblance 
between the statues is not the least argument 
in its favor. But the strung convictions of those 
who see inthe statue a part of a group would 
then have been disregarded, and nct justifiably ; 
for, although when action is necessary the re- 
sponsible actor must know how to disregard the 
reasuns which make against his adopted course 
of action, in such a case as this no time can be 
set when action becomes necessary. Students 
were not agreed, forty years ago, as to the 
statue’s original arms; they are not agreed 
now; they never will be agreed—unless the 
origina! arms should be found, rescued from 
that Turkish ship in which they sailed away 
from Melos. Now, in this case, as every one is 
accustomed to see the statue, or representations 
of it, armless, few persons will object to its be- 
ing left so. Probably any attempted restora 
tion of the original would offend even the ad- 
vocates of that theory which might be followed 
in making it. But consider the other famous 
Venus, the heroine of Byron's verse, the adored 
of so many generations of tourists—the Medici 
Venus at Florence. This statue is, no doubt, a 
work of ivferior value; the writer of this can 
heartily agree with that shrewd Scotch sculptor 
in Florence, who says that when bis ideal stu- 
dents’ collection of first-hand casts of a hundred 
or two hundred masterpieces shall be made, the 
statue in question shall not be included. But 
still there is merit in it. The long row of mar- 
ble lasies standing in the same attitude on the 
stylobate at Naples are none of them so good, 
although it was perbaps from them, or from 
some of them, that Bernini took the position of 
the arms and hands when he added them to the 
Florence beauty. The Venus of the Capitol, 
alone among the statues which are known to 
be in the same attitude, is the equal, or rather 
the superior, of the Florence marble ; and this 
work, unique in sculpturesque treatment, is al- 
The 


complete, though 


most alone in its perfect preser ation. 


Medici Venus, then, is neither the better nor 
the worse for all the uproar of three centuries, 
and is still worthy of a place where it can be 


| tioned Biga. 





properly seen, in spite of the scraping and 
polishing the marble bas undergone. Obvious- 
ly, then, the arms should be removed, and tbis 
our children will see done. A cast, or a good 
copy, will preserve for them the memory of 
their fathers’ idol. 

This is an instance of a fairly judicious resto- 
ration. But itis easy to name vile ones—inexcu- 
sable blunders, or, more often, reckless puttings- 
together; hasty attempis to avoid the supposed 
impropriety of leaving broken sculptures broken. 
Consider the valuable archaic female statue at 
Venice, with heavy plaited drapery, in the atti- 
tude, as if walking, so characteristic of very 
early Greek statues. Upon this headless statue 
some restorer has mounted a pert nymph’s head 
of late style, with hair elaborately dressed ina 
lofty top-knot. Or, as an instance of a more im- 
portant work of art spoiled in the same way, 
tike the group at Naples, the Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton—fine work of an early epoch. The 
striking warrior bas his own head, with short- 
curled, knotted hair; but his friend who accom- 
panies him, ready tu parry and to ward, bas re- 
ceived the addition of a head of much later 
time, good in itself, but of absurd appearance 
where it is—not merely its treatment being out 
of keeping, but its very pose and the action of 
the muscles of the neck contradicting the move- 
ment and purpose of the man. Or, what is to 
be said of the Farnese Bull of the same museum, 
‘the largest piece of ancient sculpture in Italy,” 
of which, as the principal figures are two young 
men, two women, and the bull, there are of mo- 
dern work the head of the bull, the whole of one 
woman, the upper half of the other, and more 


| than half of the two young men?—a restoration 


nearly as thorough going as the above-men- 
A colossal marble bull without a 
head, and some traces and indications of human 
figures around him, is what the Museum should 
show as its original work found in the Baths 
of Caracalla, or elsewhere. A cast of the present 
group (which is a Renaissance design of spirit 
enough), and as many alternative restorations 


as room may be found for, or as sculptors of 


merit may propose, may be set up near it for 
comparison, 
Some persons like the Barberini Faun better 


| than perhaps the merit of that statue would 


| justify. 


At all events, they should study the 
figure without the modern legs, for the whole of 
one leg, and of the other all, except some bits of 
the ancient marble inserted, are of yesterday. 


| Take away, besides these, the half of one arm, a 


part of the other, the nose, togetber with part 
of the lion skin aud supporting reck, and we 
have left a fine torso with only slightly injured 
head, just as it was hurled from the high plat- 
form of Hadrian’s mausoleum on some day of 
siege and storm—a more respectable work of 
art, by far, than Kronprinz Ludwig's purchase, 
patched up pow for the third time, and with no 
more certainty than at first of being rightly re- 
stored. But of all restorations, reparations, and 
transmogrifications, that inflicted upon the 
“Cnidian Venus” of the Vatican is the most 
grotesque. This may be to others, as to the 
writer, the loveliest statue of very young, of 
budding womanbood in Europe. It stands ina 
nicbe on the left as one enters the ‘‘ Hall of the 
Greek Cross” from the great stairs, and, there- 
fore, can be looked at from one point of view 
enly. The workmanship is Greek, the marble is 
Greek, the vase, over which her drapery is 
thrown, is Greek: and all the ancient work is 
just as near perfection as buman handiwork, 
even in Greek sculpture, commonly reaches. 
But, from the hips down, the statue is hidden, 
wrapped up, ‘‘mummy-fasbion,” as Braun says 
in his guide-book, with metal-like drapery; and 
the right forearm and hand are restored in such 


fashion that the band holds up this mass of 
clothing. What makes it the more inartistic is 


| that the drapery thrown over the vase is com- 





plete in itself, so that two nearly equal masses 
of stutf are held up side by side. What makes 
it the more unlearned, the more unarchzological 
is, that the statue is named the Cnidian Venus, 
nemine contradicente, on account of its resem- 
blance to the medals which preserve for us some 
recollection of Praxiteles’s famous work, and 
that that figure is undraped. When Italy comes 
to her own, we shall see tbis inestimable statue 
set upon a revolving pedestal, like ber sister in 
the Capitol Museum—or, at least, put up in the 
midale of a room as the Belvedere Torso is—and 
that without her stucco costume. 

It should be remembered that the presence of 
clever and probable restorations, however ac- 
knowledged and however visible, is apt to mis- 
Jead even the somewhat careful student. Writ- 
ers who, like Mr. Symonds (to take a notable 
instance and a good one, for no such writer is 
more conscientious or more prudent), are accus- 
tomed to compare one art with another, or art 
with literature, in the search for ligbt upon 
thought and upon human nature in classic 
times, are always in danger of reasoning from 
the completed statue or group, as if all parts 
of it were equally authentic. The ancient tor- 
so, with limbs and a nose of good modern work, 
accepted as a complete work of art by too many 
students during several generations, has become 
a complete work of art in the mind of the man 
who, at a distance and recalling his strong im- 
pressions, seeks to draw from them conclusions 
and beliefs which will be based upon not quite 
trustworthy material. Even professedly arche- 
ological writers are misled in that way. Our 
books of examples give us, as authentic ancient 
work, much-restored statues ; and even one of 
the latest, Mr. Murray’s ‘Greek Sculpture be- 
fore Phidias,’ will be found to give an illustra- 
tion of the Harmodius and Aristogeiton of Na- 
ples with the wrongly-adjusted head, described 
above, as if an original partof the statue to 
which it is attached. It will be said that a 
remedy for the mischief of restoration is found 
in giving anexact account of the restorations 
made. And this would be a good way if there 
were not a better—that is, the simple leaving 
them not made. Little by little the museums 
of Europe are coming into line, with more or 
less complete statements as to the mischief 
done. The Louvre has it in a little framed 
poster on each pedestal, The Capitol Museum, 
the Dresden Museum, and some others—alas! 
too few—have it clearly set forth in their cata- 
logues. The Uffizzi catalogue has it, sometimes 
in the text, sometimes in a note, in such fashion 
that one is never sure whether to expect it when 
most needed. The catalogue of the Munich 
Glyptothek is the model one in this respect : 
every modern scrap is carefully indicated and 
described, and the judicious autbor has some- 
thing to say by way of criticism of the more un- 
fortunate instances of mistaken addition. But 
half the museums are without catalogues at 
present, leaving the student to imagine what 
fine ones his successors will have to guide them 
when their turn comes. 

The Dresden Museum of Antiques in the Ja- 
panese Palace is not too admirable in the con- 


| dition of its works of art; the German guide- 


books even agree as to the ergdnzt condition of 
most of its sculptures. But its perhaps most 
valuable, certainly most curious possession, the 
archaic Athene, with the heavily embroidered 
border hanging down the front of her peplos, is 
unaltered. Two pedestals stand out in the room, 
well toward the windows; the one supports the 
original, a sadly-broken and defective statue, 
though what remains is in good condition, 
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neither defaced nor much discolored; the other 
holds up, for comparison with it, @ restoration 
by Rauch—his conception of what the original 
must have been. This is what all must come to, 
No great museum can afford to go on much 
longer with its sham antiques, built up with a 
classical nucleus and a bewildering crowd of 
modern additions to confuse the student. The 
restored models will be based upon accurate 
casts of the original; as many different ones 
will be set up asseem wortby of consideration. 
Some museums willhave them side by side with 
the original, for better comparison; others, with 
a sense of the higher dignity of the original, 
will relegate the studies of restoration to sepa- 
rate balls. And the catalogues will contain 
each modern sculptor’s arguments for his own 
theory of what the original was when complete. 
But the marble itself shall have added toit nei 
ther nose nor finger, por lip of vase, nor fold of 
drapery. Ifalimb is found broken off, and the 
edges fit perfectly, it may be attached, tbe cata- 
logue calling attention to therepair. Ifa piece 
of alimb be found not capable of direct fitting 
into place, like the forearm and hand where the 
upper arm is lost, a metal bar may connect the 
member with the trunk at about its proper 
place. Where feet or legs (of a standing statue) 
are lost, the figure may be held at its proper 
height above the pedestal upon metal bars, or 
the pedestal may be shaped out, or may support 
a pilaster or block, to do the same office. But 
no completing of the statue or of any part of it 
will be allowed, whether in marble,or in plaster, 
wood, or papier-maché, R. STURGIS. 





THE LASKER SENSATION, 
BERLIN, February 28. 

THE so called American “incident,” viz., the 
return of the resolution of your House of Repre- 
sentatives, passed in honor of the late Mr. Lasker, 
by Prince Bismarck, bas created general sensa- 
tion all over Germany. On the whole, it is 
rather severely criticised by the independent 
press and political circles, which reject it as an 
uunecessary measure, The official papers, on 
the contrary, and the blind believers in the 
Chancellor, have done and are still doing 
everything in their power to obscure the real 
state of affairs, and, by raising side issues, to 
save at least appearances. 

So far as the merits of the case are concerned, 
I agree with those who blame the Chancellor for 
having acted in so spiteful a way. What are 
the facts? The vopular branch of the legislative 
body of a friendly nation, by an act of courtesy, 
send words of condolence to the family of a 
prominent political man, and to the parliament - 
ary body in which he had won bis distinction. 
They order it forwarded inthe only possible way 
which diplomatic etiquette provides, and turn 
it over to the Secretary of State with the re- 
quest to have it communicated ‘‘through the 
legitimate channels” to the presiding officer of 
the Reichstag. Mr. Frelinghuysen thereupon 
instructed the Berlin Minister to act according 
ly. Thelatter had to deliver it through our 
Foreign Office, as be is excluded from direct 
intercourse with the other departments of the 
Empire. Thus Mr. Sargent was correct in every 
respect, and [ am sure Bismarck would have 
accused the American Minister of a breach of 
etiquette if he had written directly to the Presi- 
cent of the Reichstag. The Chancellor then 
goes on to say that he must solicit the authoriza 
tion of the Emperor to communicate the resolu 
tion of the House to the President of the Reichs- 
tag. This is the first time that we hear of the 
existence of such a rule. When, a year ago, 
German-American citizens sent from the United 
States large sums of money to our Foreign 





the inunda 
and Moselle, Bismarck did 
moment to them 
immediately to the Reichstag. I pre- 
sume he would also have delivered the res 

lution directly if the House had declared that 
in the death of Lasker they deplored the loss 
of one of the most “faithful supporters of the 
Chancellor's policy ; but it offended him that 
the deceased parliamentarian was praised for 
“his firm and constant exposition of and d: 

votion to free and liberal ideas, which had 
materially advanced the social, political, and 
This opi 
nion the Chancellor flatiy contradicts, as not 
congruent with the development of the German 
people. 


Office, in aid of the sufferers by 
tions of the Khine 
not hesitate for a transmit 


even 


economic condition of our people.” 


He would, perhaps, not have done so if 
he had taken the trouble more fully to appre 
ciate the meaning of the English words free and 
liberal, which signify more than party spirit is 
able to understand. History will judge more 
justly; but, however that may be, this difference 
of interpretation and feeling does not entitle the 
gentleman at the head of foreign affairs to with 
hold and return a document which was intrusted 
to him as the first public officer. 

It is true, the wording of Bismarck’s instruc 
tions to Mr. von Eisendecher is in its tone polite 
and friendly, but in 
fogging, and wholly 
astatesman as the Chancellor. It 
choly fact that vent 
feelings; but the opportunity 


its spirit itis small, petti 
unworthy of so prominent 
is a melan 
he gave to his personal 
of killing three 
birds with one stone was too tempting for bim 
His first victim Mr. Sargent, your Berlin 
Minister. Bismarck dislikes bim for his despatch 
in relation to the prohibition of imports of 
American pork. that time the f 
no longer received at the Foreign Oftice, and has 


was 


Since rier is 


to carry on his diplomatic business in writing 
The subordinates of that department, perceiving 
from what direction the , turn Mr, 
Sargent the cold shoulder, brother 
diplomatists, in order to please the Chancellor, 
also treat him coldly, Add to this the Minister's 
ignorance of all modern languages, except bis 


wind blows 


and his 


mother tongue, and you will understand that he 
finds bimself in a very unpleasant and isolated 
position, The purport of these annoyances ts, 


of course, to worry him out of bis pla 

W bether your Minister will resign, asit is hoped 
and expected, I, of course, do not know. Well 
meaning papers, like the Cologne Gu * advise 


him to apply to his Government for his recall 
and for anotner correspondingly high posit 
but they overlook the fact that sour civil ser 





vice is based on altogether ditferent principles 
The second stroke was aimed at the Mr 
Lasker. The Chancelloris a sound and 





he has proved himself so to none more than t 
this influential parhamentarian 
tripairism”™; his logics 
by legal than by political ce 


al deduction, di 


10 





cold reserve and stif manners, never softened 
by hearty laughter or wit and humor, were 
al*ays irritating if not offensive tothe impetu 
ous and aggressive character of Bismarck It 
was Antagonism between the ri-t and the 
statesman. Upto 187), when the latter returned 
to bis old political friends and convictions there 
existed a sort of political intercourse and eve 

exchange f civilities between them Lasker 


supported the Chancellor in all bis great mea 


sures, but he reserved to himself the right 
of weigbing them by his own standard, and 
of criticising them mercilessly. From 1%, 


ISTS, Bismarck had to submi 


Lasker's often insupp 


however, to t to 
rtable patronage, in or 
der groaned 
impatiently under this restraint. I very well 
remember tbe when the parliamenta 
rian was flattered by the Chancellor, when 





to keep him on his side, but he 


time 








the latter ostentatiouslv courted him at his 
receptions and provoked the envy of irtiers 
and diplomatists, who could not understand why 
Bismarck paidso much attention to u little 
Jew ” who had from to 180 men behind him 
(in one ision the Chance rsaid t Lasker 
that he anticipated bis becoming bis agu 
Whereupon the latter archly repli Does 
your Highness intend t become a lawye 
This was, of course ‘ i After isvy 
the otrast t ween t tw n WAS Agere 
vated by the yx ica iv s}on ( 1 
cellor. He now ima La and 1s ‘ 
friends responsible forall the s sand 
failures of bis plans l Wors ses 
once said bay waves tl boy Lataske 
If it bad not been for l foever ha 
thought of resigning it was he w reas x 
and acting froma lawy e stand, ! 
stroved some { best plans ‘ aved tt 
way for several t phs of tt tra ul 
party, and whoeven ¢t it 
how Alsace Lorraine tt KY 

Thirdly, and t ast s t Kt stag 
against wl the re rt ft s t 
the House s directed Whates arck 
fo to break its great ul oa sina 
intluence he does lies s i nad every 
port tv of discrediting it bins ress aus 
are directed methodically legra t put 
pint Cin the t ‘ t \ tx, 3 
withoutit, and above a ngs he ts ‘ 
fulen ugh t i ho \ i suffrag “ 
he ints ed self. oS te 
self with smalie 1 " ads s as, f 
Instance, the atlernpt ¢ sa 
frage wit per \ l 1 nt e the 
Conservative press is i s in of the 
RK bstag in a pre it i t Ee . 
sent its Labera embers asa f trickster 
“ ed ou v bv tv “ it , pre 
vent the Cha f \ t his large 
schemes, and f t i a le as fully 
ast Wishes 

Lhese Libera bers intend to move for a 
res ? { thanks tft the Was} H se 
f Representatives whe 1 hstay convenes 
n Mar t Whether a ion of this ora 
s r character can be carrie s rather doubt 
f as the vot f the ( “ t lictated by 
the ge state f fYairs ] they ca 
reas habiv ex] tt Ke p i apt it 
‘ s vor . ‘ <e Ww reject then 
tion and sta t > f Bismar bu 
eve iking it f grat ithat the Libersls wi 
be d atest, thev regard is rdutv not t 
Keep stient, and evet aliv tor rthe quest i 
to the Con ttee on Rules and Regulations for 

imate sett 

It requires some self-restraint to mention ina 
few closing words the tore and niments of the 
ficial press. All the hounds of the Reptile Fund 
bave been Jet loose to manifest their meanness 
upled with ignorance. The Deufsches Tage 

iff, the organ of our princely and baronial 
agrarians, vies with Bismarck’s official paper, 
the N leufsche Allgemeine Zeitung, in black 
guardism and false representations or frivolous 
attacks. The former says that Mr. Sargent isa 
rrupt speculator and railroad swindler, Jaden 
with the curses of numberless victims. The other 


accuses your House of Representatives of hav 
ing turned Lasker's death to account for party 
purposes The followers of the same class of 
writers attack the resolution as an interference 
with German home matters; others again pre 


tend, in bigh-sounding terms, that the whole is 


an American electioneering trick. Sueh is the 
ignorance of these pennv-a-liners that they 
believe that the Republicans of the House 


resorted to their compliments to Lasker, in 
order to maintain their power at the next Presi- 


252 


dential election. They do not know that the 
Democrats already hold the majority in the 
preseat House, and that they will, of course, not 
vote or work against themselves, while tbe 
publicens are still in the possession of all the 
otber branches of the Government. 

The most ridiculous part of tbe whole story is, 
that these identical papers, in order to give their 
knowingly false statements a still more sensa- 
tional character, not only sav that Mr. Sargent 
went for information to the Free Trade, Liberal, 
and Radical parties, but also insulently intimate 
that tbe whole resolu'ion of your House was 
made bere by members of the Reich-tag who 
write and speak English, and sent to Wasbing- 
ton, with directions to have it adopted at once 
and sent back to the Chancellor. Now, the 
death of Mr. Lasker became known here on Janu- 
ary 6, and the resolution was passed on January 9; 
but sucb minor details are of no accountto these 
newsmongers. The less likely their slanders 
are, the better they are paid for them. 

+++ 


THE YOUTH OF MICHELET. 
Paris, February 23. 

MME. MICHELET has collected with the great- 
est care all the papers of ber illustrious hus 
band. Soe informs us, io the preface of a book 
entitled ‘My Youth,’ that this work was made 
from votes left by bim with a view to the pub- 
lication of memoirs of his life. Michelet made 
a first attempt ot this sort in 1820, He bad a 
dear friend, Paul Poinsot, and began his auto- 
biography chiefly for him, Poinsot died in 1821, 
and Micnelet thought of other things, ‘* Time 
advances,” he wrote in 1864; ‘I shall probably 
never compose my memoirs, but [ will leave all 
the elements of it in my notes, in my journals, 
which I have written witb regularity since 1838; 
in the programmes of my books, in my inedited 
lectures at the Collége de Fravce, where I so 
often brought before my public a heart bleed- 
ing with the wounds of my country and with its 
own wounds.” Michelet was a solitary man; he 
did not live in the world, and he wrote much, he 
said, pro remedio anime me.” 

What, exactly, is Wme. Michelet’s part in this 
volume, which 1s the biography of Michelet dur- 
ing bis youth? It would be difficult to say. 
Mme. Michelet thinks it necessary to give some 
details about herself. She was born at Montau- 
ban; ber grandfather was born in Auvergne ; 
her mother was a creole of Loutsiana, She was 
married to Michelet at the beginning of the 
Second Empire. She found herself at once 
very poor, as Michelet refused to take the oath 
to the new régime, and lost ail his places at the 
Collége de France and at the Archives. His 
books, which had been used in the colleges of 
the French University, were struck off the list. 
He had po fortune, and be left Paris with bis 
young wife. They lived in the country, and 
Mme. Micbelet became the only pupil of the 
eloquent professor. She was devoted to him, 
and sbe charmed his exile from Paris. One 
day, she reports, he said tu ber: ‘‘ My mind 
will owe to you its greatest jov in this world—a 
jov which assimilates man to God, I took you 
half awake from the hands of nature, and I 
have been your Prometheus.” He could not 
live out of her sight. She was his second wife. 
His first marriage bad not been a happy 
one, for bis first wife bad a cerebral disease. 
Michelet’s nature was all tenderness and gen- 
tleness ; “With wo- 
men,” he said, “the ideal ought to be always 
mixed u, with the real.” Michelet was much 
older than his second wife, who was his pupil, 
his confidante, his solace. This perfect com- 
munity of sentiment wiil not help us to answer 
the question which I put a moment ago—Where 


it was essentially poetical. 
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begins and where ends tbe part of Michelet in 


this autobiography? Let us take it as itis, as 
a sort of mixed work, without troubling our- 
selves too much about its precise origin. 

The father of Michelet was a Picard, born in 
the town of Laon; his grandfather was a pro- 
fessor of music and maitre de chapelle in tbe 
Cathedral Church. Laon, with its many 
churches, built on a hill,mavy be called a clerical 
city. Michbelet’s father became in bis youtha 
great favorite with the priests and the nuns; bis 
family intended tomake a priest of him, He was 
presented to the Abbé de Bourbon, a natural 
son of Louis XV. and of Mme. de Romans. 
“The Abbé, a young prince twenty-three years 
old, with balf a muliion of ecclesiastical reve- 
nues, very bandsome, amiable, and worldly, 
was ut his toilet, half powdered. He rose, took 
my fatber into his cabinet, talked to aim, found 
in him a man of the world, without any eccle- 
siastical vocation. He patted him on the sboul- 
der: ‘ Very well, my friend, very well, I am 
pleased with you. I make you a Canon.’” The 
French R-volution decided bis fate otherwise. 
Micbelet’s father went to Paris, where he ar- 
rived a month after the famous massacres of 
September. He became a printer, and was 
first employed in the printing of the assignats. 
After the 9th Thermidor, the revolution which 
put an end to the atrocious rule of Robespierre, 
be bought a printing-oftice and ceased to bea 
mere workmav. Michelet was born in 1798, His 
family lived in the Rue Saint Denis, in a church 
which had once belonged to the Hotel Saiut- 
Chaumont (where the Duc de la Feuillade cast 
in secret the bronze equestrian statue of Louis 
XLV. which he offered to the King, and which 
stood on the site of the one tbat now adorns the 
Place des Victoires), The church was now 
empty and served as a printing-office. The 
child was born in the very choir, and his fatber 
pamed him Jules. ‘‘If the Republic lasts,” he 
said, “it will be Julius Ceesar:if Catholicism 
triumphs, it will be Pope Julius.” 

Youvg Michelet was very delicate, nervous, 
of an extraordivary sensibility, timid, full of 
imagination. His father was very poor; print- 
ing was not encouraged after the excesses of the 
Frencb Revolution. He svon found himself in 
great difficulties. The family left the Rue Saint- 
Denis and settled on the other side of the Seine, 
in the Rue des Saints-Péres; Michelet remem- 
bered having often suffered there from cold and 
from bunger. He remembered a usurer who 
bad Jent money to his father, and who often 
came to insult and threaten bim. One day be 
learned that his father had been arrested and 
sent tothe Prison of Sainte-Pélagie. At that 
period Michelet, in his dark home in the Rue 
des Saints-Péres, in his extreme poverty, found, 
be says, a great solace in religion. He had re- 
ceived no religious instruction—his parents bad 
forgotten to have him baptized. His father had 
the philosophical notions of the end of the eigh- 
teenth century; the boy was never taken to 
ecburch, and was afraid of the black vestments 
of the priests. ‘* The utter neglect in instructing 
me was precisely what helped me. In the great 
distress in which we found ourselves, a scelitary 
instinct inclined me to open a book of piety. It 
was the ‘ Imitation of Christ,’ preceded by the 
service of the mass. How sball I describe the 
state of dream into which I was thrown by the 
first words of this book ? These dialogues be- 
tween God and a suffering soul, as was mine, 
touched me profoundly. Ibeard . ‘ 
as if a soft and paternal voice had spoken to 
myself.” 

What suffering soul, bleeding from hidden 
wounds, broken under the weight of life, tired 
to death, has not found a bitter solace and, by 
degrees, a sort of rest in this miraculous work, 





the ‘Imitation’? Michelet bad a pure and po- 
etical mind, and was able to fee) and to receive, 
as it were, its beauty; be saw, at the end of this 
painful life, deliverance and hope; be learned 
the fortifving virtue of solitude. During all bis 
life he remained, in a certain sense, solitary. 
He experienced religion in a purely abstract 
manner, without any human intermediary, witb- 
out the assistance of any priest. ‘ Religion,” 
said he, “thus remained a thing whch was 
mipve; it remained free, so well mixed with my 
life that it could feed with me and fortify itself 
ov the road with a number of tender and holy 
things in art and in poetry—things which are 
often erroneously thought independent of it.” 
The ‘Imitation,’ however, bas its dangers: it 
produces indifference, a languid contempt of 
realities; it acts on the soul as opium acts on the 


nerves. But Michelet was too young to feel its 
dangers. His father, after a while, left the 


prison into which a bard creditor had thrown 
bim. He made a compositicn with him, and 
opened a new printing-office. The printing was 
chiefly done by the family—by tbe old grand- 
father, by the mother as well as by the father. 
Young Michelet became bimself a printer. He 
worked in a cellar, on the Boulevard Saint-Mar- 
tin. At the age of twelve he was sent to school 
and learned a little Latin. He found a friend, 
and began to open his eyes on the world, to in- 
quire about the Emperor Napoleon, bis perpet- 
ual wars, the conscription which took generation 
after generation. ‘* Nothin’:,” be says, ‘“ better 
helped we to understand the dark monotony of 
the middle ages, the expectation without a hope, 
without a desire, except the desire of death, so 
well as the languid years which, as a child, I 
spent during the Jast period of the Empire.” He 
kad no bolidays or Sundays; he was kept all 
day at the pripting-office. 

After the disasters of the Russian campaign, 
a decree reduced the number of printers to six- 
ty. The printing-office of Michbelet’s father was 
shut witb an official seal. Once more the family 
were ruined. His mother fell ill. His fatber 
decided, nevertheless, that the boy should leave 
school and enter a lycée. The Lycée Charle- 
magoe is still one of the great lyceums of Paris. 
Young Michelet, timid and awkward as be was, 
tbrown among bundreds of rude boys, was at 
first very unhappy. “Cet Age est sans pitit,” 
says Lafontaine. The genus ‘* boy” develops 
all its most bateful characteristics in a Parisian 
lycée. The beginnings were hard, but Michelet 
soon found himself, somewhat to his 0#n aston- 
ishment, at the head of the class, ‘*Ou the 3d 
of May, an admirable spring day, King Louis 
XVILI. made his tirst entry in Paris, where his 
brother had preceded him. We were at scbool ; 
we beard the distant guns of Vincennes. Some- 
body said, ‘It is the return of tbe Bourbons.’ 
We looked at each other; we did not know 
them.” Long years of revolution and of war 
bad unnerved France and destroyed all interest 
in the affairs of the country. Never bad the 
Michelet family been so miserable. Michelet 
tells us that he often left home for his lycée 
with an empty stomach. He was sixteen years 
old, and he never ate any meat: he sometimes 
felt the effects of inanition duriog bis lessons, 
He was not ailowed to grow ; he remained all 
his lifetime weak and frail. It is difficult to 
imagine what bis genius would have been if bis 
body had been more robust, and if hunger had 
not been one of the torments of his youth. 

In 1815 he lest his grandfatber and bis mother. 
His studies were constantly disturbed by domes- 
tic troubles, and also by political events. The 
return of Napoleon from Elba, Waterloo, the 
occupation of Paris by the Alhes—such events 
produced an immense perturbation even in the 
colleges, Michelet’s father, after the death of 
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his wife, entered as assistant an asylum for 
lunatics kept by a Doctor Ducbemin. Nothing 
can be more injurious to a young mind than 
Young Michelet 
spent three years in this bouse of Doctor Du 
chemin, with bis fatber; he only felt at first 
the pleasure of a little comfort, which to him 


contact with insane people. 


was a novelty, but he did pot long remain ia 
sensible to the sufferings which were bidden in 
bis new abode, 

Michelet had a great triumph at the end of 
his classical studies: be obtained the first: prize 
of rbetoric at the concours général (an annual 
competition of the best scbolars of all the lycées 
of Paris). The crown was given to him by the 
hero of the day, the Due de Richelieu, who, ow 
ing to bis great friendship with the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, bad succeeded in keeping 
for France Alsace and Lorraine, after the defeat 
at Waterloo. The young Michelet was almost 
overpowered by bis own success ; he was pre 
sented by M. Villemain to the Count Decazes 
and to the Duc de Richelieu. 
ist? Hedid not himself know at the time. His 
father bad seen Louis XVI. in the prison of the 
Temple, and had been moved with pity by the 
misfortunes of the royal family. 
Sonapartist—he was sure of that; but, so far, 


Was he a royal- 


He was nota 
he bad not cbosen bis party. He was drawn to 
literature more than to politics; be became a 
tutor in a school, and was able to earn his 
bread. The most bumble position appeared to 
him like a paradise. He began to read Rous- 
seau with much enthusiasm ; the sentimentality 
of Rousseau, his love of nature, were powerful 
attractions. It can be said, on the whole, that 
the development of the mind of Michelet was 
very slow, and the young teacher of the Insti- 
tution Briand bad much to learn before he be- 
came the renovator of historical studies in 
France and the powerful assistant of the great 
Romantic school. 


Correspondence. 


THE CASE OF JUDGE LOCKE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: I was very much surprised and disap 
pointed on reading your article upon the pro 
posed impeachment of Judge Locke, appearing 
in your issue of February 28—surprised, because, 
from reading your paper some fifteen years, I 
had come to regard it as generally fair and just, 
which in this instance it is not; and disappoint 
ed, because of your ready credence and accept- 
ance as true of charges as yet not proven nor 
even answered. Your comments upon such 
conduct as is charged against Judge Locke are 
very entertaining and pointed, and the moral 
you draw from the premises as stated by you is 
very just, only—the premises are false; and it 
really seems to me that upon their face the 
charges have an appearance suspicious enough 
to cause hesitation in accepting them as true. 
That Judge Locke will be completely exoune- 
rated upon investigation is confidently believed 
by his friends and by those acquainted with th 
facts ; but after that is done, hundreds who bave 
read your pungent articles will not notice it or 
hear of it, while your poirted criticisms will 
remain in their recollection, prejudicing them 
against Judge Locke, and perhaps against the 
whole judiciary. You thusdo Judge Locke a 
great injury, and with aclass whose good opi 
nion and esteem is worth having—for such are 
your readers. I will therefore state for your 
information a few facts in the case, trusting to 
your own sense of right todo what justice re 
quires, 


Judge Locke was appointed District Judge in 
IS72, upon the recommendation of both Repub 
heans and Democrats. The entire bar of the 
district at thac time were Democrats, with a 
single exception, and they all joined in asking 
his appointment. He surreudered a pra 
and business far more profitable than the offi 





he accepted, and resigued tbe political offices 
which be then beld. From that day be has 
filled the positiou of Judge with sauusfaction to 
the members of the bar and litigants, both in 
this district and in others where be bas sat by 
as-igument. Whenit was rumored that these 
cbarges were to be made against him, the iaw 
yers of the district, unsolicited, joined in a tes 
timonial as to bis character, and among them 
were both Democrats and Republicans. Even 
you, a year ago, bad a word of praise for the 
manner in which be vindicated the honor of the 
But, as the Sa 


Vanuah News says, be was not 


court in a case of disbarment, 
satistuctory 
to some Federal ottice-holders ’ and politicians. 
fime and again be bas refused to create an 
army of deputy marsbais fur use of the ** bosses 
at the polls. Inno way would be let bis court 
be used as a tool by the local ** boss” (a Collector 
of Customs, from New York) ; and therefore he 
is made to sulfer—not impeachment ; there Is no 
danger of that—but the gibes and sarcasuis of 
the press aud the notoriety of this investiga 
tion. 

As to the substance of the charges, 1 would 
say that handing #25 on cne single occasion 


for there is but one such charge— lo a politician, 


to belp along a local campaign, is not “ impro 
perly approaching and intluencing voters. l 


contribute to the expenses of acawpaign is a 
rigbt which apy man, whether a judge or not, 
may exercise as suits him. If the Judge had 
paid assessments to the local ** boss,” probaviy 
nothing would bave been beard of this 

2d. The records of the court sbow that tt 
ship St, James was wrecked in November, 1% 
At that time Judge Locke had not been app 
ed as Judge, and owned one-balf of a small 
twelve-ton schooner, the /’e/ican, engaged in 
sponging. Sbe weut to the wreck and saved 
forty bars of railroad iron, which was libelied 
for salvage in January, i872.) Five mouths 
after the salvage service was rendered, Ju 
Locke was appointed, and entered upon the 
ties of his office. He imwmedtately sold his int 
rest in the Pelican,and the records show that that 
one-half which be bad ow ned neither 

, 


nor received one cent of salvage: and in t 

cree deiivered by bimi it is especially stated 
tbat half of the 2 /i nm sbouid receive s 
rage. Neitherthe Judge por the person to wh 

he sold bis interest received one cent for her 


work at the wreck, though many lawyers and 


others at the time thought tbat the Judge was 
over-scrupulousin not decreeing her saivage, as 
the service was reodered before be was on the 
bench. Now, twelve years afterward, this f 

charge is trumped up inthe sha} 
appears in vour columns. The contributing 2 
toward a Republican camp 








twelve vears ago. Strat nly st 
been discovered. 
Xd. Toe charge of * pawnbroking”™ is totally 


false, and 1s made, not with apy expectation of 
being sustained, but simply to smircen the Judge's 
good name. I have in my possession an affidavit 
of the person named In the charge as the pawner 
denying the cbarge, and it will be presented 
when wanted f 


Isend y ua copy of it. It was 


made last year at the timethe Collector of Cus 
toms here first started (he story 

4th. Toe charge of illicit dealing in tobacco is 
It was made in malice by 
the Collector of Customs last summer, was in 


vestigated by the Internal Revenue Depart. 


of the same pature 


ment, and decided in fav Judge | s 
That be ita friend vist tit wa 
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We OK pr idge the case 
t red 1 ! es which are on file 
W as! ind are a rflectly Ie tinnate 
s t for comment by a newspaper, “Phe 
discussion of them will not injure the J ‘ 
if he is innocent, but will merely cover his 
enemies with confusion. —Ep. NATION. | 


CASH AND THE STATE OF SOUTH 
CAKOLINA 
lo THE Epitor OF THE NATION; 
Sir: In No, 947 of the Nation, you intimate 
that in South Carolina the society is nut really 
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civilized; that the great part of the citizens of 
this State who pass as “‘gentlemen” are ‘‘ drunk- 
en, armed ruffians”—criminals, indeed, who 
‘‘run loose till they commit deliberate, unpro- 
voked murder.” ‘The individual case on which 
you were commenting does not justify such 
general inferences as you drew from it. If en- 
close a statement clipped from the News and 
Courier to prove this. It shows that the Exe- 
cutive power of the State is doing its duty to 
bring the criminal to justice. It shows that it 
was not the fault of our State Government that 
this criminal was allowed to run loose until he 
committed deliberate, unprovoked murder, but 
that it is the fault of the United States Govern- 
ment, whose authorities had taken him out of 
the custody of the State and had set him free. 
Are our people to be continually calumniated 





duction of statutes. But the evil is so great and, 
to those familiar with the application of written 
law to every-day atfairs, so apparent,that in the 
end good must result from the discussion of if. 
When the people understand that the number of 
laws the passage of which a legislator obtains is 
not the measure of his excellence, the unhappy 
fecundity of the brains of our manufacturers of 
statutes may be checked. Among the many 
abuses which affect the making of laws, the in- 
fluence of merely local considerations is not the 
least. While constitutional provisions may do 
much to remedy this evil, it is important that 
the people should remember that the causes 
which in time past have produced laws ridicu- 
lous in their local character, may produce other 


| effects of asimilar kind. Butin most of the States 
| the evil complained of exists without check other 


as allowing crime to go unpunished, when the | 


United States Government fosters a crowd of 
lawless, unprincipled employees in our midst, 
and protects them in their lawless deeds from 
local justice? When one in the employ of the 
United States Government 
here, he simply carries his case to the Federal 
Court and feels that he is safe from punishment, 
Will you not raise your voice against this evil? 

We thank you for your good intentions in try- 
ing to correct the evil of unpunished homicide, 
and we do not, in any case, sympathize with or 
try to excuse criminals; but we think that you 
have done the peopie of South Carolina an in- 
justice, and that you should do allin your power 
to correct it. And as ycu have begun to com- 
ment on the W. B Cash affair, you ought not to 
drop it leaving a wrong impression upon the 
minds of your readers, The Government and 
people of South Carolina are showing, as plain- 
ly as can be shown, that they do not “bolster 
up such people” in their acts of violence. 


W. Z, 


commits a 


STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, March 10, 1884, 





[We append a part of the extract referred 
to. Meantime, the elder Cash has been set 
free on a ridiculous bail, and the pursuit of 
his son has, it is said, been given over.—Ep. 
NATION. | 

“Casn’s POLITICAL ANTECEDENTS.— No doubt 
the Stalwart organs at the North are rioting in 
glee on account of the doings of W. B. Cash. as- 
sumed by them to be a typical South Carolina 
Democrat. It is but just to Mr. Cash and the 
aforementioned organs, therefore, to let it be 
known that Mr. W. Bogan Cash 1s not a Demo- 
crat, but an ‘Independent’ or Republican, late- 
ly or now in the employ of the United States 
Government. W. Bogan Cash is the same man 
who was arrested bere last spring for assaulting 
without justification an old and feeble Democrat 
from Fairfield County. He is the same man 
who was held by the State authorities for carry- 
ing concealed weapons bere in defiance of State 
law. Heis the same man who was defended 
before the Mayor and before the trial justice by 
Mr. William Penn Snider, special counsel for 
the United States in the election cases. He is 
the same man who was taken out of the custody 


the reason that be beld a deputy marshal’s com- 
mission while he attempted to terrorize old men 
in this quiet town, He is the same man who, 
immediately after his release from State control, 
acted as aspy in Chester County and arrested 
white Democrats, His forfeited pistols, which 


| 


than such as may be afforded by public opinion; 
and public opinion must be educated up to an 


appreciation of some of the common-sense rudi- 


crime | 





mentary principles of statute-making. 

Tbe uncle of the honorable member from the 
Townsbip of Squirrel-track in Sawdust County 
has lost a fence which was fired by sparks from a 
railway locomotive. A heifer belonging to the 
son-in-law of the uncle of the honorable member 
from Squirrel-track, having walked through an- 
other fence, more or less rotten, has been killed by 
the same locomotive. What is the result? That 
the honorable member, his public spirit aroused 
by these little family misfortunes, obtains the 
passage of a bill regulating the matter of fences 
along the lines of railways throughout the 
State? Notso! What does the honorable mem 
ber from Sawdust County care for the fences 
and the heifersof the uncles and of the sons in- 
law of the uncles of honorable members from 
other counties? Let those honorable members 
look out for the fences and the heifers of their 
own uncles and of their own uncles’ sons in-law. 
But his private spirit is aroused; and the bill 
which he introduces,and which his fellow-states- 
men pass, provides that the company owning 
the locomotive which has made havoc with the 
property of his uncle and of his uncle’s son-in- 
law, shall keep up fences along its line—in the 
Township of Squirrel-track in the County of 
Sawdust. That 1s enough for the protection of 
his uncle and his uncle’s son-in-law. 

Under similar circumstances, other laws of 
like character are passed, each confiued in its 
operation witbin narrow geographical limits, 
and each differing in important details from all 
the others. They may accomplish good results 
within those limits. Any radical member who 
suspects that they raay not be based upon sound 
principles of legislation, lulls the suspicion with 
the conclusive argument that, as each bill will 
accomplish good results, to oppose it would be 
wrong. In the end, several local statutes are 
passed upon a subject as to which the law of 
the State should be uniform. No man knows, 
witbout caretul investigation, whether bis fence 


: . : 1s ighbor’s fence stand under the same 
of the State by the United States authorities,for | and his neig 64 % 


or under different laws. Instead of the single 
compact statute which should control, the peo- 
ple have eleven inharmontious local laws, regu- 
lating the matter in four counties and in parts 


of three counties, out of twenty-three. 


were taken from the State by the United States | 


authorities, were doubtless returned to him, and 
it is not improbaole that he killed Marshal 
Richards with one of them. N. G. G.” 


EXCESSIVE LEGISLATION, 
To THE EpiTror oF THE NaTION: 


} 

Sir: The people of this country have endured | 
so long the unscientific methods of law-making 
practised by our legislatures that it is not prob- 
able that much immediate good will result 
from general recognition of the evil of over-pro- 


| tute-books, 


A brief review of the laws of Pennsylvania 
upon the subject of fences and cattle-guards 
along the lines of railways will show that the 
imaginary laws just described are not much 
more absurd than those to be found in the sta- 
In that State are seven statutes 
requiring railway companies to provide fences 
and cattle-guards, Each of two of these requires 
one specified railway company to build and 
keep in repair in one specified county ** suffi- 
cient and lawful fences,” and, at all “ public 
crossings,” “ good and sufficient ” cattle-guards. 





Each of three of the rest provides for the build- 
ing and the keeping up of fences in one specified 
county by all railway companies having lines in 
that county. The three differ so in detail that 
a full comparison of them would take no 
small amount of labor. Two of them require 
companies to build cattle-guards at all cross- 
ings. One of these two provides for, and one 
does not provide for, the maintaining of cattle- 
guards after they are built. Of the two re- 
maining acts, each is supplementary to one or 
another of those already mentioned. One of 
the supplementary acts extends one of the spe- 
cial county statutes to three additional counties, 
Here, then, are seven local statutes upon a sub- 
ject of a character essentially not local, the 
seven affecting eight counties, and establishing 
four distinct systems of law. Why, thisis the 
very March madness of law-making! And all 
these statutes except two were passed within 
about a year of one another, so that the Legis- 
lature must have known of the existence of 
those already passed. 

This case is taken as typical. The statute- 
books of other States than Pennsylvania will 
show many such cases.—Very truly yours, 

JAMES PRYOR. 


21 COURTLANDT STREET, 
NEw YorK, March 12, 1884. 





THE INDIAN QUESTION, 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The leading article ina late number of 
the Morning Star, a little paper published at 
the Indian Training School, Carlisle, Pa., upon 
the subject of educating and civilizing the In- 
dian race, closes with the foliowing words: 
‘*Mustit always be en masse or not at all 7” [ 
consider this the keynote to the ccmplete settle- 
ment of the Indian problem. The thing to do 
is, in brief, just exactly the reverse of what our 
Government has always done, Instead of keep- 
ing the Indians shut up on reservations, isolat- 
ed from civilizing influences, let us teach them 
our life by bringing them in direct contact with 
civilization as we understand it. 

The first thing to dois to pass a general law 
applicable to all Indians, providing that their 
homesteads shall be inalienable for a term of 
years, as is now provided by treaty with a few 
tribes. Nearly all Indians are incompetent to 
manage their business affairs, and the Govern- 
ment will have to watch over them as wardsin 
fact, and the way to do it is to passthis law. The 
few who may be competent will have to suffer 
some inconvenience for the good of the many. 
The term of years for which the homesteads 
should be inalienable might be longer or shorter 
for different Indians, at the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior and Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs—none for less than ten years, 
however; or, the law might permit certain In- 
dians tosell one-fourth part of their allotments 
after ten years, provided the sale was ordered 
in each instance by the Secretary or Commis- 
sioner. It was the failure to havesuch a law 
that has ruined so many Indians after they bad 
got fairly started to live rightly and their lands 
had been patented to them. 

After the law making the homesteads of the 
Indians inalienable is passed and in operation 
(but not before), let the Government proceed to 
abolish all Indian reservations by opening for 
settlement alternate sections throughout the In- 
dian country, in order that the Indians may 
learn from the example of their white neighbors 
the superiority of the white man’s manner of 
living. Right here I fear the party of good in- 
tentions, but likewise the party that is most un- 
acquainted with the Indian people, will rise up 
and with tongue and pen—they are mostly peo- 
ple who know how to use both weapons—de- 
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nounce this suggestion as an attempt to perpe- 
trate another great wrong upon the Indians. 
But [ maintain that it is for the good of the In 
dians tbat I would do the thing I now propose. 
It might be advisable for the Secretary of the 
Interior to invite religious societies to colonize 
(under the homestead law,of course) the sections 
taken a'vay from the Indians. I think it would 
be a very good thing indeed to make some effort 
to get a good class of people to occupy these 
sections—people who would at Jeast be disposed 
to do the Indians simple justice in any and all 
disputes which might arise between the two 
races. 

Most tribes have a great deal more land in 
their reservations than they need or can use; 
and if the Government secures permanently to 
each individual Indian a homestead, and belps 
him with bouses, with stock, and with imple- 
ments, to establish himself upon that homestead, 
it isenough. It is not proposed to take away 
from them a single section that is now acknow- 
ledged to be theirs without paying them for it; 
and the fund accruing tothem from the sections 
so taken would be ample to establish each head 
ofa family, at least, upon his homestead, give 
him a few head of stock, and subsist the tribe 
while getting started and as long as they ought 
to be aided in that way, and leave a fund for 
the support of their schools. From this fund 
also could be provided the proportion which the 
Indians ought in justice to the community to 
pay for the building of roads and bridges, and, 
where necessary, irrigating canals. To do all 
this Congress need not, and ought not to, appro- 
priate a single dollar except in payment for 
the sections taken away from the Indians. A 
few tribes may need a little additional aid, but 
the most will not. 

Of course it is expected that the Government 
would see, and that philanthropic people would 
help it to see, that the moneys due the Indians 
were honestly expended in the way indicated. 
And, I ask, could any people demand more than 
this from any governmevt? If these things are 
honestly done, in all kindness, as it is intended 
they shall be, and it appears that the Indian 
cannot endure civilization even under such fa- 
vorable circumstances, and is destined to be- 
come extinct, the most scrupulous humanita- 
rian can find no cause for complaint. The 
Indians would still need to have agents, with 
their force of employees, for a few years, to 
instruct them in farming and the care of stock ; 
to see that they received what was due and sent 
them by the Government ; and to see that they 
suffered no injustice from their white neighbors 
or from each other—in other words, to see that 
they received justice in the courts. It is true 
that it would require some force to carry out 
this plan for civilizing Indians; but the time 
bas come when the Indian people ought to be 
governed, and there is no way to govern a por- 
tion of them, at least, without the employment 
of force. And I consider that the most impor- 
tant thing to do to civilize Indians is to gorern 
them. i presume that there is no person who 
will not admit that the Indians ought to be gov- 
erned. By admitting this much, they of neces- 
sity concede that force must be used. The only 
question, then, is as to the manner of applying 
this force. The sooner it is done, the better it 
will be for tbe Indian people. 

When I recommend the employment of force, 
it is not expected that we sball come to blows. 
All that is necessary is to have the force on 
band: then explain to the Indians, kindly but 
firmly, what we intend to do, why we do it, 
and what weexpect them to do; then go ahead 
and carry out our policy honestly and fairly, 
and if they then rebel against that policy they 
must feel the power of the Government. I have 


| 





no fears for the result of this proposed policy. 
I have great fears for the future of the Indians 
if the old and present manner of managing 
them and their affairs is continued 
that more can be acc: mmplished for the good of 
the Indians in four years in the way I suggest 
than in twenty-five years under the reservation 
system as at present. In fact, lame 
that the reservation system can nerer be ¢ 
pletely successful.—Very respectfully, 


I believe 


nvinced 


CROW INDIAN AGENCY, 
MoNTANA, March 7, 1SS84 


HEADS OF BUREAUX IN CIVIL-SERVICE 
REFORM. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the recent discussions of the civil ser 
vice and movements for its improvement, atten 
tion has been chiefly directed to the lower grades 
of the service, and particularly tothe class de 
signated as “clerks.” Butimmediately above the 
clerks, and between them and the heads of the 
departments, is a class of subordinate officers, 
the assistant secretaries and the heads of bu 
reaux, these latter known as commissioners 
auditors, comptrollers, and by other names 
These subordinate officers, except on a few of 
the most important questions of policy, and on 
some chance questions in which the head ofa 
department may happen to feel a special inte 
rest, control generally the action of the depart 
ment. It is not too much to say that the daily 
business conduct of the departments is in the 
handsof these officers. On the one band. they 
largely direct the action of the head ofthe de 
partment; for this is quite generally 
the recommendations of these subordinates and 
on papers selected and digested by them. Ono 
the other hand, they are next in authority over 
the clerks; to them the clerical force is imme 


based on 


diately responsible for the quality and quantity 
of daily work. 
partment are good executives, the clemeal force 
of that department will be carefully disposed, so 
as to work efficiently and economically 


If the heads of bureaux ina de 


Rules 
controlling both the diligence and the methods 
of the clerks will be laid down, and, because of 
the nearness of the bureau officers, these rules 
will be enforced. 
ed upon the questions both of pohey and of pri 
vate rigbt which come before them for decision, 
and are practical in their methods, the adminis 
tration of the department will produce respect 
and general satisfaction among those ehoare 


If these officers are eplighter 


in any way dependent on governmental action 
The efficiency of these subordinate officers, in 
whose hands is the daily administration of af 
fairs, is of far greater importance.under 
tem of government, than the efficiency of the 
heads of the departments. 

The proper work of the head of a bureau is 
always difficult. It needs for its due perform 
rder. The Com 
missioner of Pensions is charged with responsi 
bility for the work of over fifteen hundred 
employees in bis office; the Commissioner of 
the General Land Ottice and the Sixth Auditor 
of the Treasury, f rover three hundred each 
These are examples. The pr 


ance diverse talents, of bigh 


Ln 


per government 
of solarge a number of subordinates is never 
an easy task. 
the responsibility for their work is in the bands 


Its difficulty 1s increased when 


of one officer, and their promotion or dismissal 
in the hands of another, who is subject in his 
action to influences not connected with the wel 
fare of the service. The legal questions which 
fall within the jurisdiction of the bead of a bu 
reau are involved, requiring legal ability of a 
high order. The First and Second Comptrollers 
and the Commissioner of Customs in the Trea- 
sury Department are law officers, who have to 


the Treasury. 
body of statutory law before them, and to de 


termine intricate questions of express and 








plied ntract, so as to settle properiv the 
boundaries of governmental and individual 
right, isa work of great magnit Questions 
of administrative pohev— such, f ta is 
require the decision of the Cot isstoner of J 
dian Affairs—-are 1 ss diffi t \ xz it 
reau officer needs to add ¢t higt gAl talicot 
execulive ability of no usual order, and to make 
use of these with untiring industry 

Phat the bureau officers generally fail to react 
the proper requirements of their positions 
to put it stronger, that thev are , rallv vers 
inefficient, will not, 1 think, be de Toby 
who have bad opportunity for at t ite & 
quaintance with the working t eps 
ments bere The deficiencies of tl rks, wt 
are generally far better fitted for their w 
than the heads of the bureaus for theirs, would 
be in great part remedied by better su; 
ficers. The chief of a bureau wt chief 
anything but name is the except rather tl 
the rule. He verv often does little n e than 
Sign papers prepared by his subordinates 
low their advice, and pursue a careful nega 
course that can give! NE ANV reason for seek 
ing his removal The real autboritv inal \ 
is Very often divided ar xt heads of " 
rious divisions ithe st ges ‘ ' 
sented of tl +p vof thet ea x 

n regard to one part of its 1 1 a) 
row in another, a ig to tl st f f 
th erks at the i t several a 

Well, lw s wha boys’ bay t \ 
to this,” sa the head bur 1 
regard ¢ ‘ ter ? " s l 
heads of divis i bp office,” said a Trea y 

rk tor What s a an is i 
{v tt lL ask a t k twe \ 
years’ serv Tha ikes Y 
answered, ‘as gas yt we Deputw Is 
his pla Aw known Senat f the same 
party as the Ad strat sald a few dav 
FN Tt “et t ae | Beers bh “ t g é 
ept what thev irn fr t twel 4 
fourte hundred ir clerks 

The pr reas for efficiency these 
positions is that special fitness f these uftices 
S tthe basis of se tion The se ndary rea 
son 1s at the salaries are not large enou 
to attract men of sufficient ability. Inthe Trea 
sury Department (the figures are from the Jast 
appropriation act) the Treasurer and the Com 
missionerof Internal Revenue receive $ na 
vear, the Comptrollers, $5,000; the Commissioner 


f Customs and the Register, $4,000; the Auditors, 


$5,600. In the Interior Department, the Com 


the Con 
missioners of Patents and of Ratiroads, $4,500 
and the Commissioners of the General Land 
Office and of Indian Affairs #4 00 The three 


Assistant Postmasters-General, really heads of 


missioner of Pensions receives £5,004 


bureaux in the Post-office Department, receive 
$4.0 each There can be but little doubt that 
a better class of men in these positions would 
easily save much more thanthe increase of their 
own salaries by a more economical use of their 
employees, 

But no increase of salary will be of use until 
fitness forthe position and not political service 
becomes the qualification for appointment. Un 
der our present system, our chiefs of bureaux 
are, asa rule, either successful local politicians, 
like the First Assistant Postmaster-General, 
Mr. Frank Hatton, or defeated ex-Congressmen, 
like the Commissioner of Patents, Mr. Benjamin 
Butterworth. Occasionally an officer selected 
for political reasons happens to show bimself well 


qualitied for bis place; it is a matter of chance. 
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The instances of bureau officers who have been 
promoted from clerkships are so few—and of 
these few the promotions bave so largely been 
that it is not possible to 
say from actual trial what the effect of the gen 
eral adoption of such a system would be, The 
recent promotion of Mr. Henry D. Lyman to 
the office of Second Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
in Whose bureau he had been chief clerk, 


on political grounds 


eral, 
and before that a subordinate, will give an op- 
portunity for observation upon the effect of pro- 
motion from tbe ranks for conspicuous merit. 

In some cases it is necessary for bureau offi- 
cers to be in accord with the ruling policy of 
the party in power; generally they bave nothing 
Tbe duties of a bureau officer, 
as u rule, are to carry out the law etticiently and 
In the Treasury Department the 
six Auditors, the two Comptrollers, the Com- 
missioner of Customs, the Register, the Director 
of the Mint, the Coief of the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, have nothing todo with party 
policy. Nearly the same is true of the three 
Assistant Postmasteis-General, as well as the 
other heads of bureau in the Post-oftice Depart- 
Even if a change of policy demands a 
change of subordinate executive officers, fitness 


to do with this. 


economically. 


ment, 


for the place, among those of accordant policy, 
should be the sole test for selection. 

This is the fundamental principle of true re- 
form in the civil service: it is as applicable to 
the bigher grades of the service as to the lower. 
W ben it is so applied we shall no longer find the 
heads of bureaux, asin so many cases we find 
them now, conspicuous for their inefficiency. 

Ww. Ba 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 13, 1884, 


CHARLES READE AND MME. REYBAUD. 





To THE Epitor OF THE NATION : 

sin: “The Portrait in My Uncle’s Dining- 
room,” published in Littell’s Living Age for 
November, 1860, is a liferal translation from 
the French tale, ‘Mlle. de Malepeire,’ by Mme. 
Charles Reybaud, published by Hachette & Co. 
in 1856; so well known that I am surprised your 
Michigan correspondent should have wasted so 
much ingebuity in order to discover its author 
in Lady Georgiana Fullerton, | fo: BA 


Boston, March 14, 1884, 


SHAKSPERE’S SOLFEGGIO. 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION : 


Sir: Your criticism of the ‘ Riverside Shak- 
spere’ is none too severe. It almost deserves to 


be called the “swaggering edition,” and I am 
glad that a part of the truth about it has been 
On one point, however, I would 
suggest that your reviewer may be in error. 


plainly spoken. 


He says that the notes sung by Edmund—fa, 
sol, la, mi—are F, G, A, E, instead of F. G, A, 
B, as stated by Mr. White. Sol thougbt when 
I first read the note on that passage: but after- 
{ had beard my 
father say that when he learned to sing—per- 


ward it occurred to me that 


haps sixty or sixty five years ago—the syllables 
sol, la, mi, fa, instead 
as we now hear them. Pos- 
the same system prevailed in Stratford 
when Sbakspere used to attend 


taught were fa, sol, la, fa, 
of do, re, mi, ete., 
sibly 
the evening 
singing schools and go home with Ann Hatha- 
way E. E. L. 


GREENFIE! Mass., March 14, 1884. 


PRAYER. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sr: In No. 976 of the Nution one of your 
correspondents quotes from Bishop Warren : 


know whether or not to pray for her recovery ” 
—which is very suggestive. 

It reminds me how, when I was a boy and 
had my Sunday-school teacher and my sied, I 
used in winter w pray for snow ; and how awed 
I felt on one occasion when spow came in an- 
swer to my prayer, and I realized | was re- 
sponsiole for it. Even then I knew the poor do 
not enjoy snow. And, indeed, granting that by 
prayer we do obtain our wishes, how do we 
justify ourselves in changing the plans of God ¢ 

It also reminds me of what 1 once beard an 
Episcopal missionary, Bishop Penick, say. In 
speaking of his African experiences, he told us 
that on one occasion, while he was urgipg some 
savages to pray to God, the good all-giver, oue 
of them asked why he should pray to God, who 
sought only to do bim good, rather than to the 
devil, who was prowling round to destroy him, 
And I joim with 
l koow a 
clerk who in a late municipal contest expended 
all his blandishments on the opponent of his 
chief aud friend. He reasoned thus: “If my 
chief is reélected be will keep me in my place, 
for he is just and a civil-service reformer ; but 
if he is beaten bis opponent wil remove me un- 
less he likes me, for be is a mere politician.” 

It is only ia families where the parents are 
weak and silly that one finds the children teas- 
ing for this or that; children who trust in them 
do not seek to change their parents’ decisions 
and plans, The whole spirit of modern dealing 
witb the needy is not to help them, but to make 
them self-reliant. Beggars are the least re- 
spectable of all classes; begging is an insidious 
vice, and why is it worse to beg of man than to 
beg of God ¢ 

Is not the only prayer a trustful thinking soul 
can utter something like this: ‘‘Oh God, thou 
art good; thou carest for me; thy will be 
done ” ? D.S. 


(Chese are my own words.) 
this poor savage in asking, Why ‘ 


BALTIMORE, March 16, 1884, 


Notes. 


Dopp, Meap & Co. will publish immediately 
a students’ edition of their five-volume issue of 
Rawlinson’s ‘Monarchies of the Ancient East- 
ern World,’ from the same plates but with 
smaller margins and less costiy paper. They 
have begun delivering the parts of a new edition 
of Bryan's ‘ Dictionary of Painters aud Engrav- 
ers,’ quite double in size that of 1849, This firm 
states that the enormous sale of a cheap edition 
of E. P. Roe’s ‘ Barriers Burned Away’ increased, 
instead of diminishing, the sale of the bound 
They will accordingly repeat the ven- 
ture with his ‘Opening a Chestnut Burr.’ They 
have also in press ‘Carola,’ a new novel 
by Hesba Stretton. Finally, they promise at 
once ‘El Mahdi and the Sudan,’ by General 
Loring. formerly in the service of the Khedive. 

‘ Euphorion,’ studies of the antique and the 
medieval in the Renaissance, by Vernon Lee, 
is among the spring announcements of T, Fisher 
Unwin, Paternoster Square, London. 

W.R. Jenkins, 850 Sixth Avenue, bas just 
published ** Les Deux Ecoliers,” a one-act com- 
edy by A. Laurent de Villeroy, of this city, 
who, himself a teacher, aims by it ‘‘a instruire 
sans fatiguer.” For class-room use, every alter- 
nate page is blank and can receive the trausla- 
tion, Mr. Jenkins has nearly ready André 
Theuriet’s ‘Le Mariage de Gérard.’ 

Tuke’s ‘ Influence of the Mind upon the Body’ 
is not (partly in consequence of the author’s 
style) a first-class work, but iS has at the end of 
ten years reached a second London edition, and 


copies. 


“We cannot understand God’s plans enough to ' gow a second American edition follows from the 


press of Henry C. Lea’s Sons (Philadelpbia), 
A glance through 1t shows the extensive over- 
bauling that it bas received, and the frestness 
of much of its new material, as in the sections 
devoted to the hallucinations of Lourdes and 
Kuock, 

Mr. Spofford’s invaluable ‘American Almanac’ 
for the current year (American News Co.) pre- 
serves its familiar scheme, with the necessary 
alterations to date, aud with tbe customary 
minor variations—omissions and additions. Such 
new features as we have been able to discover 
are the names of the Civil Service Commission; 
the death-rate of our colored population in 1880, 
and their voting strength in the same year; 
library statistics; and suffrage qualifications, by 
States. The table of differences of time between 
New York and the chief cities of the Union is 
retained, but we miss an account of the new 
system of standard railroad time, which ought 
to become a standing feature of the Aimanac, 
We will also repeat our wish that each new 
volume might contain an index to statistics 
given in preceding volumes exclusively. The 
public, we dare say, bardly appreciates the 
variety of the contents of this annual, Foreign 
countries as well as the United States are em- 
braced in 1t. 

The *Statesman’s Year-Book’ for 1884 (Macmil- 
lan) has been so far worked over by its new edi- 
tor, Mr. J. Scott Keltie, as to enable bim to as- 
sume entire responsibility for it. It calls, there- 
fore, for somewhat more extended criticism than 
formerly ; and this we hope to give it sbortly. 

M. Louis Figuier’s * L’'Année Scientifique et In- 
dustrielle’ (F. W. Christern) depicts fairiy well, 
in a light and popular way, the major doings of 
man and nature during the past year. No less 
than ten expositions —the last, *‘ of insects ”—are 
recorded, butinvention seems to have added 
hardly anything rewarkable or promising to the 
achievements of other years, We may perhaps 
except the application of electricity to the 
guidance of balloons, as attempted by MM. 
Gaston and Albert Tissandier: but, otherwise, 
those who were celebrating in August the cente- 
pary of the brothers Montgultier could deny that 
the aeronautic art had made much progress 
since i782. The earthquakes and eruptions, in- 
cluding Ischia and Krakatoa, were distinguisbed 
above any known to history. M. Figuier fails 
to notice the connection, which we may consider 
demonstrated, between the Javan disturbance 
and the extraordinary sunsets of the past few 
months. His section devoted to cyclones in this 
country is altogether inadequate. The cholera 
in Egypt, the political results of which we are 
now witnessing, was the chief plague. Norden- 
skidld’s expedition to Greenland was the most 
interesting and the most famous, but perhaps 
not the most valuable of the year. The Brooklyn 
Bridge was the greatest mechanical triumph, 
M. Figuier imports some little humor into his 
annals by telling of India-rubber crying babies 
invented in this country for use by raiiway 
travellers who want to deter others from invad- 
ing their ‘‘wagou.” And he jocosely says, of 
the ease with which dyspeptics use Dr. Faucher’s 
siphon fer washing out the stomach, that this 
cperation becomes for them merely ‘* une ques- 
tion de toilette. ” 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have added ‘ Doctor 
Johns’ to the uniform series of Donald G. 
Mitcbell’s works; and volumes ii. and in. of Dean 
Stanley’s * History of the Jewish Church’ to the 
uniform series of his works, 

The well-devised juvenile library called 
**Classics for Children,” published by Ginn, 
Heatt & Co, Boston, has just been enlarged by 
anew volume, ‘Stories of the Old World,’ by 
the Rev. Alfred J. Church. The story of the 
Argo, of Thebes, of Troy, of the wanderings of 
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Ulysses and of ‘Eneas, is told in each case with 
Mr. Church's accustomed felicity. 

It is a pleasure to receive the ‘ Vicar of Wake 
field’ in the garb of the ‘‘Parchment Library” 
(D. Appleton & Co.). Mr. Austin Dobson 
annotated the story in a manner both sgreeable 
and belpful, with very little that could bespared 
as contributing notbing to the elucidation of 


bas 


obscure passages, or to our knowledgeof Gold 

smith’s mind and career. We mentioned Jast 
year Mr. Ford’s very plausible theory of the 
scene of thestory. This admirer bas gone fur 

ther in the illustration of Goldsmith, and, havirg 
shared bis disvoveries with Mr. Dobson, we have 
them here brought side by side with the text. It 
is safe to say, therefore, that uo edition of the 
‘ Vicar’ 1s now to be preferred to this one. 

Tbe Bookmart Publishing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa , have publisbed in a little pamphlet of eight 
pages a list of the prices obtained at the recent 
sale of the late Henry C. Murphy’s library. It 
is fitted to bind up with tbe original catalogue, 
and will no doubt be thought by many book 


buyers to be well worth the dollar that is 
charged for it. 
Mr. Cable’s ‘Madame Delphine,’ translated 


by Mme. Th. Bentzon, has just been published 
in Paris by Calmann Lévy. Mme. Blane 
recently, in the Reruedes Deus Mondes, devoted 


has 


two articles to Mr. Cable, which will probably 
reappear in her the 
‘New American Novelists.” ‘Madame Delphine’ 
is also announced by Mr. Douglas, of Edin 
burgb. 

With No Story-Teller 
publication. The task of filling a weekly paper 
with short stories only is well-nigh hopeless, even 
Even Fiction lasted 


forthcoming volume on 


19, Swinton’s ceased 


if the past be drawn upon. 
longer than the Story- Teller. 
From Henry Cook, 110 Tremont Street, Bos 
ton, we bave received probably the sole authen 
memorial of the interment of the late 
Wendell Phillips in the old Granary burying 
The sceve was photographed 
under such conditions of light as make the pic 


tic 
ground in Boston. 


ture obtained a remarkable success, while much 
interest attaches, not only to the httle family 
group in the foreground, but to the great sweep 
of beadstones and other monuments which mark 
the resting-place of some of Boston’s most fa- 
mous sons. Tbe price of the print ts fifty cents. 

Every owner of Hugo's folio, ‘ Bewick’s Wood 
cute’ must bave resented the unconcealed inser 
tion of a great number of cuts which bad no 
more relation to Bewick than to Albert Durer 
ora prebistoric bone artist, Mr. W. J. Linton 
has been at pains, in the Academy of March 1, 
~,U09 ¢ and 


Bewick,” 


to analyze the entire lot of uts 
judgment upon them, ‘* Not a bint of 
** Nothing of any value,” “‘ May 
be by anybody,” ‘‘ By Bonner,” “ All by Green.” 
are some of this expert's decisions, for which he 
certainly deserves thanks. 

The Antiquary begms the new year with great 
promise; both the January and February pum- 


pass 


* Refuse sgain,” 


bers contain several papers of special interest, 
In the former, Mr. Henry B. Wheatley begins a 
series of articles upon ‘*The History and De 
velopment of the House” (not continued in 
February). This instalment, besides an introduc- 
tion, is devoted to the ball, and bas four interest 
ing illustrations from ancient sources (in English 
history). Mr. J. H. Round the ex 
pression t/lud detestabile bellum de Lewes, found 


Giscusses 


in a letter of Simon de Montfort, and undertakes 
to explain how the victor could call the batrlk 
“detestable.” This he does by comparing it with 
the term ‘‘ this unnatural war,” used by Fairfax 
in a letter to Prince Rupert. The letter from 
America in 1774 bas already been noticed by us 
Interesting articles on the study of coins (bv 
Heginald Stuart Poole), Fotheringay Castle 








ete., we must pass over. The Febru 
ary number opens with an article by 
Laurence Gomme on the House of Lonis. 
This, too, beginsa series, and has for its object 


the Wite 


f Lords was de 


to establish Mr. Freeman’s thesis that 
m which the H 

rived, was itself the outgrowth of the popul: 

Here find taken for 

view, generally given up pow by the 

scbolars, that the freeman had his political rights 

* by virtue of the lands he held in the ¢ 


nagemot, fri 


is¢ 
ir as 
granted the 


best G 


sembly. we 


rinan 


omn bn 
domain.” <A long article by Karl Blind on the 
‘“*Hawick Slogan”—Teribus ye Teri Odin 
brings a great mass of collateral learning to 
illustrate the question of the origin and meaning 


of this * 
ciates it with the o 
of the Marches.” 
article by Mr 


Thomas Cromwe}) 


ancient Germanic He asso 
ld ceremony of the 


There is 


warery 


also an interestin; 
Brownbill upon the « 
l, Earl of Essex. 
takes an unfavorable view of Cr 
appear 
of Ma 
last number of the En 
Philology t 
cimen of 
** Clouds.” 
he 


scholars 





The writer 
‘s politi 


iwell’s i 
eal principles, which to have been 


moeelled on * The Prine 


In the 


‘hiavelli 

tlish Journal of 
be Master of Trinity bas given a spe 
he 
for 
them,” says, ** was the desire to 

lish of the ortant textual 


rendered to Aristophanes by their own « 


wel 


his advrersaria on t 
“The 


lLworn 


chief motive publishing 


ivy i King 


ren } 


my eervices 


ent rw 
Iniry 


men, especially by Bentley: services whict 


perhaps, better appreciated by the Dutch 


sonie German critics than by our own students.’ 
YD; 


Tbompson’s 


ore 
bi 


will of course secure attention for anvthing that 
he publishes, th 


it reputation as a Greciar 


ugh it is bard for one not 


the glamour of his authoraty to 


set le 
earthly use in some of the notes, except to show 
that *‘ the greatest Hellenist in Er ind " 
careless proof-reader, which may bea fort t 
those whom he has not spared some Ger 
mans” included. In Professor Nettleship’s Notes 


in Latin Lexicograpbv, webave some ofthe mate 
rial which that indefatigable scholar is collect 
ing for his great Latin dictionarv. Mr. Secit has 


} 


an interesting article on the ‘* Physical Consti 
tution of the Epicurean Gods"; and Malden’s 
* Alexauder in Afgbanistan ™ has especial inte 


v of the 
Maxwell 
our kr 


rest in vie 
Mr. 
that 


recent bistory of 
Hall, of 


owledge of the 


Jamaica, rem: 


planet Neptune is 


mostly confined to three points—tbat it is the 
furthest planet from the sun, appears as a star 


~~ 
ghth 


of the e) 


satellite—began in November last s bserva 
tious, Which were continved during the f x 
ing month, and which indicate that the 
planet has a delicate bluish color. and (2) that 
its brightness is subject to periodical variations 
probably due to the rotation of the planet on its 
axis in Th. 55m. 12s, He points out the remark 
able prismatic sequence of color of the pl ts 
proceeding from the earth cutward—Mars red 
upiter a d at rang Sa n cre 
low, Uranus light green, and Neptur 





nm in the 


ati 


nearly one stel’ar ma 





Dr. Wilbam Huge continued his in 
portant experiments tographing the s 
lar corona, without e& se. dumng the past 
year. Through the kindness of the Misses Las 


sell, he was provided with a more suitable forn 


,OPT 





of apps is fe up in part of a seven-foot 
Newtonian telescor ystructed by the late 
Mr. Lassell sbout fifty photographs were 


taken be 2 and September 4, all 


of which show a reor less coronal appear 
ance,” and the English members of the Caroline 
Island eclipse party of last May consider that 


‘Dr. Huggins’s ¢ 


as far ass 


ronas are certainiy genuine 


ne- fourth the sun's diameter] from 
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ved en'ire fa 1 It is, therefor in 
that Mr. I eston has found eneou 
ragement where encouragement does not exist 
and that he has thus helped to keep up the delu 
sion about the tree growing capacity of the terrt 
torv westofthe l00th meriagian, As he ds anc flicer 
f the Goverr ment, however, it is perhaps only 
natural that be should suppose that tre an be 
made to grow, rain or no rain, so lony as the 


G 


vernment continues to give away land for the 


purpose of encouraging the planting of timber 


without any regard whatever to the citmati 
conditions of the region to be planted. -As long 
asthe present Timber-Culture Act reuimias ua 
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force, people will be seduced into the folly of 
needless expenditure in vain attempts to make 
trees grow where, except by the aid of irriga- 
tion, no human power can force them to do so. 


—The copyright question bas been discussed 
of late in the journals, daily, weekly, and month- 
ly, from almost every point of view. But there 
is one way of looking at it which we do not re- 
member to have seen ncticed. Before granting 
the foreign autbor compensation, some persons 
who like to go to the bottom of things may 
ask whether the native bas any right to that 
which he at present enjoys. Literary composi- 
tion, they would point out, is a great pleasure. 
If an autbor is good for anything he enjoys 
writing. In fact, after be reaches a certain age 
and acertain degree of facility, there is scarce- 
ly any pleasure so great as the easy flow of 
ideas and words when he is in the vein. Why 
sbould he be paid tor his amusement? It may be 
urged that he is not always in the vein, and that 


at such times writing is work aud deserves 
pay. But why work when he is not in the 
mood? ‘The product will not be good then. 


If he is to be paid, he has no right te palm 
off such work on the public; if he is not to be 
paid, be bas po reason so todo. He may say 
that he cannot afford the delights of literary 
composition considered as a pastime; be must 
earn bis living. Very well; let him do so by an 
honest trade, and deny himself this pleasure as 
men continually have to deny themselves a great 
many pleasures which are beyond their means. 
The claim that he deserves compensation for the 
pbosphorus he consumes in writing bas a similar 
answer. Why should be be paid forthis outgo any 
more than the chess or the whist or the billiard 
player, whoallof them use up their brains quite as 
much as the writer? Nor would it be allowed to 
be any better argument that authorship, even in 
its lightest forms, demands a long preliminary 
preparation, and that the honorarium,as the Eng- 
lish are pleased to call it, may be regurded as in- 
terest on invested capital. So do all sports in 
which the pleasure comes from the successful ex- 
ercise of skill. Does not the Saturday Review tell 
us that on these rare occasions when the English 
ponds and rivers are frozen thick, the most hard- 
worked busiuess men are seen with their skates 
on at sunrise, and, while they are at it, lose no 
time in idling or fooling about it, but grind 
away at their figures with all the serious ear- 
nestness of students who are solving an astro- 
nomical problem or composing an epic poem ? 
Yet no one thinks of paying them when they 
arrive at such proficiency that they can hold 
their own even with the cracks of the Cana 
dian and American rinks. We present these 
considerations, not as representing our own 
views, but as contributing to round out the dis- 
The other side hardly needs any state- 
ment. Our readers bave no doubt already had 
in their minds the distinction between amateurs 
and “ professionals ”—those who play, write, or 
do anything else for pleasure, and those who do 
it for pay ; have been asking themselves wheth- 
er it is not fair that they should pay “ gate 
money ” in literature as well as in base-ball play- 
ing ; and perhaps further, why the English act- 
or or the German singer who comes over here 
and amuses or delights us, should get a recom- 
pense, and the English author whose books come 
over here, should get none. 


cussion, 


—A work so admirable in plan and complete 
in execution as Kiirschner’s ‘ Litteratur-Kalen- 
der,’ of which the sixth annual issue lies before 
us, must be indispensable to the literary men of 
Germany and highly useful to those of other 
countries. A similar work for English authors 
would perhaps be even more useful to us than 
this isto the Germans, but we fear there will 


| never be sufficient esprit de corps among us to | would seem as if native names offered difficul- 





make possible such an undertaking. Mr. Kiirsch- 
ner’s calendar is a 16mo of 488 pages, printed 
in tbe smaliest, and therefore most unreadable, 
German type. Of the 488 pages, 303 are devoted 
to an alphabetical list of living German authors, 
each entry giving the name, priucipal works, 
date of birth, and—the most important thing— 
the post-office address. In the list are included 
professors and journalists, but, even with these, 


a foreigner is surprised to learn, great as is our | 


respect for the intellectual activity of Germasy, 
that the German literary profession numbers no 


fewer than 19,350 persons, of whom 18,142 have | 


no other means of livelihood. Of the number 
first given, only 350 are women. To judge by 
some further statistics, the pecuniary reward 


is in inverse proportion to the number, since the | 


19,000 have families numbering 14,815 persons, 
but only 1,616 house-servants. The remaining 
pages are occupied with a necrology of 1883, 
lists of journals and publishers, the text of the 
French copyright treaty and a long legal opi- 
nion on copyright law, and reports, at consider- 
able length, of various literary societies. 


—That the advocates of areform in German 
orthography are even more active than reform- 
ers of our own language is manifest from two 
publications on our table—Reform, the organ of 
the ‘Society for the Simplification of German 
Orthography,” published monthly at Norden, 
(Prussia), and the annual ‘Kalender des alge- 
meinen fereins fiir fereinfachte deutsche recht- 
schreibung,’ published by the Bremen branch so- 
ciety. The calendar is the sixth of its series,and 
Reform isin its eighth volume, although it seems 
that the society bas only with the present year 
begun to make its organ accessible to the general 
public. The January number at first glance seems 
not what it is—that is to say, the leading article, 
stating the uims of the new movement,retaips the 
old orthograpby, while the ‘practical part” isa 
sort of compromise between the old and the new, 
and only the ‘theoretical portion” (a very 
small one) shows the new method in its true 
colors. Briefly stated, its leading features are: 
but one written alphabet—the Roman; abolish- 
ment of capital letters, except in proper nouns 


and at the beginning of asentence; no doubling | 


ot consonants in one syllable, and no letters to 
denote lengthened sounds; single signs for ch 
and sch; suppression of the superfluous ¢c, y, ph, 
sz, rh, x, w, and q; F assumes the functions of 
v, which takes the place of w. Tbe old rule, 
‘“‘Write as you correctly speak,” is supposed to 
be the basis of the new orthography, which cer- 
tainly in most respects recommends itself to na- 
tive as wellas foreign students ofthe German 
language. However, should the new method 
ever come to be generally accepted, it will be be- 
cause the rule, ‘‘ Write as you correctly speak,” 
bas been supplemented by the counter rule, 
‘Speak as you correctly write.” For the ques- 
tion, What is the correct way of speaking? 
meets us on looking at the commonest words in 
their new dress. Is “unt” and not “und” 
really the proper pronunciation, ‘‘ hantlung” 
and not ‘“‘handlung,” *‘ apsetzen” and not ‘‘ab- 


ties enough to German reformers, judging from 
the contradictory ‘‘ Wircho” and ‘‘ Basedow.” 


—There can no longer be any doubt that our 
continent owes its name to the German school- 
master at St.-Dié, in Lorraine—Mr. Waldsee- 
miller, or (in Greek) Hylacomylos, as he ha- 
bitually called himself. We have been told 
repeatedly how his enthusiasm for Amerigo 
Vespucci’s pretended discoveries was aroused 
by the young geographer Ringmann ; we have 
heard how Waldseemiiller, in his ‘Cosmogra- 
phie [ntroductio,’in the year 1507, spoke of a 
fourth continent, and added: ‘‘ Why shculd we 
nut call it the land of Amerigo or America, 


| since it has been discovered by Amerigo?” and 








| zia,” 


how Hylacomylos was thus the first who ever 
used the word “ America” but not only is the 
inventor of the name of ‘‘ America” a German, 
the word itself is radically German. “Ameri- 
go’ may be the Italian form of the German 
* Amalrich,” which we find as the nameof a 
famous king of the Goths, and again in the ‘ Ni- 
belungenlied’ (st. 1488, etc.), and elsewhere; and 
in this case there would exist a close relation be- 
tween the name of America and the name of the 
Swiss village of Amriswil (Amelricheswilare),. 
While this is very probable, we may say for 
certain that the Italian ‘“‘ Amerigo” was con- 
sidered, in the earliest remnants of German lite- 
rature, as the equivalent of the German ‘ Hein- 
rich,” ‘‘ Heimrich.” One of the most celebrated 
bearers of this name was, for example, the Count 
of Narbonne, Amerigo II., who in the chanson 
de geste Guillaume d’Orange appears as Aymeri 
de Narbone. Wolfram von Eschenbach, one of 
the greatest poets of the German middle ages, 
bases his ‘‘ Willehalm” on a part of the chanson 
de geste just mentioned, and says in the intro- 
duction to this poem : 
“ Diz maere ist war, doch wunderlich, 
Von Narbén graf Heimrich 
Alle sine siine verstiez,”’ etc. 

—In view of this equivalence, ‘‘ Amerigo Ay- 
meri=Heimrich,” we might give the German 
form for America as ‘‘ Heinricha” or ‘ Hein- 
or, for people who like the still fashion- 
able mixture of French and German, “ Henri- 
etta.” Whether Amalrich or Heinrich be taken 
as the true equivalent of Amerigo, the latter is 
undoubtedly of German origin; and this fact 
cannot surprise any one who is acquainted with 
the bistory of the time when the German nation 
was the only great Power in the world, and 
when German proper pames were used among 
all civilized nations. We might add that even 


| in modern times the origin of the name of many 


a celebrated man outside of Germany 1s hardly 
disguised by its foreign dress—e. g., Garibaldi is 
the German Garbald (Spear-bola);: Umberto is 
the German Hunbert (Hun-bright, 7. e., Giant- 
bright); Leopardi is the German Leutwart (Folk- 
warder); and one of those German schv lars who 
hear the grass grow has lately found out tbat 
the great French statesman Adolpbe Thiers was 
of German descent, and properly ought to have 
written bis name Adolf Dieterle! 


—Few books of exploration present, in shape, 


| print, maps, illustrations, and especially in their 


setzen”? (By the way, why sefzen and not | 
| Karl Eugen von Ujfalvy’s iatest book of travel, 


sezen ?) Is no distinction to be made between 
“das” and “‘ dass”? ‘*‘ Weksel” for ‘‘ Wechsel” 
may be generally welcomed, but will ‘ hdk- 
ster” for “‘héchster” be? And who 1s to be our 
guide in the pronunciation of proper nouss, es- 
pecially those belonging to foreign nations and 
to the past? Isitreally necessary to introduce 
to the world, as the calendar does, in the “tran- 
sition” spelling, a modernized *‘Oliwer Krom- 
wel,” a “‘ Walter Skot,” a ‘‘ Moro ”—the last all 
the stranger to the eye because Turenne and Bé- 
ranger are preserved in their entirety! It 


list of contents, as attractive an appearance as 


‘Aus dem westlichen Himalaja,’ published by 
Brockhaus in Leipzig (1884). The principal re- 
gions traversed by Ujfalvy in this his third Asia- 
tic journey, begun in the spring of 1881, are 
those of northwestern India, Cashmere, Dardis- 
tan, and Little Thibet; and his range of obser- 
vation embraces, besides anthropology, ethnolo- 


| gy. archeology in the widest sense, and lin- 
| guistics—his special branches of study-——almost 


everything that engages the attention of a 
wide-awake traveller. In his second journey, 
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undertaken in 1880, he made an attempt to 
penetrate into the same regions from the north, 
through Russian Turkestan and across the Hin- 
du Kush, but was prevented from achieving 
his object by unexpected obstacles. In his pre- 
face he remembers the late General Kaufmann, 
the then Kussian Governor-General of Turkes 
tan, with unmitigated contempt. Kaufmann 
probably treated Ujfalvy as a countryman of 
the Russophobist Vimbéry, although he tra- 
velled under the auspices of the French Gov- 
ernment, being a French citizen, and, since 1871, 
a professor at the Lycée Henri IV. U/jfalvy is 
a Hungarian by descent and sentiment—and 
bis name betrays him as such, especially when 
written out with its often misprinted comple- 
ment ‘de Mezi-Kiévesd”; but he was born in 
Vienna (in 1842), received a German education, 
and writes bis werks, which are equally nu 
merous and important, not in Magyar but in 
French, or exceptionally in German, like the 
one before us. We followed the wording of the 
German title-page in giving bis name above, 
but ‘‘Charles Eugtne de” would perhaps be 
more appropriate than ‘‘ Karl Eugen von.” The 
Magyar equivalent—Karoly Jené, without the 
particle indicative of nobility, which the termi- 
pation of the family name renders superfluous— 
would have, according tothe ruies of the lan- 
guage, to be placed after ‘‘ Ujfalvy.” The ex- 
plorer writes in a pleasant German style, re 
markable for conciseness, and his volume is, 
for a work combining scientific discourse and 
amusing description, far from bulky. Through 
out these travels, which were not without ardu- 
ous labor or danger, he was accompanied by his 
wife. They brought bome quite a museum of 
ethnological and artistic curiosities, which is 
alluded to with akind of naive self-congratu- 
lation. In his way of talking of his achieve- 
ments, Ujfalvy frequently reminds ove of Vam- 
béry, whom he, more patriotically than correct 
ly, calls his ‘‘ great countryman.” 


—An audience that occupied every seat in the 
Academy of Music and much of the standing 
room, assembled on Thursday to bear a perform- 
ance by the Oratorio Society of Bach’s great 
Passion Music according to St. Matthew. This 
fact is worthy of special attention, as it shows 
that people are getting over their superstitious 
dread of Bach, who has long been looked 
upon as a sort of abstruse musical Hegel. It 
cannot be denied that Bach often does give his 
hearers polyphonic puzzles to unravel. For the 
enjoyment of his music the mind must be 
in an active, not a passive state. One cannot 
sit down and lazily indulge in it as 
does in an Italian aria or a hot bath. Itis more 
like swimming against a mountain stream, 
and the subsequent effect is equally exbilarat 
ing, as compared with the languid feeling tbat 
follows a hot bath. Those who do follow Bacb in 
an attentive manner and understand all his sub 
tle processes, cannot save themselves trom the 
fate of becoming euthusiasts. The singers who 
are obliged to study his music all become af- 
fected in this way, and with the audiences it is 
only a question of time and repetition. When 
Beethoven, toward the end of his life, became ac 
quainted with the exhumed vocal treasures of 
Bach he exclaimed, ‘ Not 
Ocean should be his name”; so inexhaustible 
are his musical resources and so profound 
his originality. Bach has exerted an enor- 
mous influence on all modern composers—espe- 
cially on Schumann, Franz, Saint-Saéns, and 
Wagner; and it is to a large extent the licht 
reflected from their works that makes Bach 
more asd more intelligibleto us It is to be 
hoped that the time is at hand when we sball 
bave an annual performance in this city not 


ove 


Bach (brook), but 


. 


only of the St. Matthew's Passion, but of the sub 
lime B minor Mass and others of Bach’s works. 
Of the five Passions which he is supposed to 
have written, the one according to St. Matthew, 
which given last 
ered the best; but he one ac 

is almost equal to it in beauty, 


consid 
irding to St. John 
and by no means 


was week, is justly 


deserves the neglect which is its lot even in 
In these Passions it isnot easy 


to say what deserves 


North Germany. 
the most admiration—tbe 


majestic chorales, which were originally in 
tended to be sung by the congregation, the 
expressive recitatives; the quaint and beau 
tiful orchestral part; the cbaste and simple 


solo melodies, or the bighly dramatic and won 
derfully constructed choruses. No ce 
has ever written charming 
oboe obligatos than those which were on Thurs 
day assigned to two members of the 
and the final chorus of the work is « 
grandeur that has never 
except in the third act of 
The performance was weritorious, 
the difficulty of the task 
a request on the programaie, applause was ab 
stained from, which added much to the dignity 
and impressiveness of the concert. 


mposer 
more Violin o1 
orchestra, 
f an inspiring 





siuce been equalled 
* Die Meistersinger.” 
considering 


In accordance with 


LEA’S SACERDOTAL CELIBACY 
Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the 
Christian Church. By Henry C 

ed. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
AFTER an interval of seventeen years the second 
edition of Mr. Lea’s unique volume is offered t 
the public. It differs from the earlier one main 
ly in the addition of material in the chapters 
upon the Church of to-day, bringing the account 
down to its latest phase iu the establishment of 
civil marriage and the attempt to rescue educa 
tion from the hands of a celibate clergy 

The author has become well known to students 
of medieval, and especially of ecclesiastical, 
history by bis vigorous and scholarly investiga 
tion in these fields. Hus 
to select some one narrow topic, and to pursue 
this through all the phases of its Crigin, develoy 
ment, and, perbaps, decline. This is a method 
whicu bas great advantages, but also great dan 
gers. Itserves to bold more tirmly before t 
mind of the author and, therefore, of the reader 


manner of working is 


the one aspect of human life which is under con 
sideration, whereas in more general works it bx 
comes often impossible to bring out clearly such 
a story of development, 

doubi and confusion 


and the reader is left in 
nthe very points he would 
to be clear about. Monograp! 
writing, if weil done, forms the nex 
plement to more general study. 
other hand, there is 
mind, becoming com] 
} 


especially like 


danger that 


etely filled with the nar 


row subject he has chosen, may lose the power 
of seeing its wider relations and of rightly est 


mating its value asa factor in the history of its 
time. 

The book before us illustrates often the ad 
vantages and rarely the dangers of the histor 
monogrepb. It is the result of a vast amount of 
patient labor, of endless reading in almost the 
whole range of Church history, directed to the 
f sh how the 


priestly celibacy grew, culminate 


single object « Wing institution of 
i, and declined. 
st unbroken 


It was, moreever, m 
Idly volumes of the br 


field, for the un wie 


helper were, § 


work in an al 
thers 
far as we know, the only at 


tempt of modern scholarship to deal with the 
of material Mr. Lea has not 
only read and noted, but digested; so that what 
might easily have degenerated into an unread 
able jumble of scattered votes appears as 4 well 
ordered whole, so caretully arranged in its di 


visions that one has little difficulty in holding 


This mass 


subject. 









the thread of the narrative. N 
ten that the institution he is desert 


stand alone, but is ouly one inifestation of a 


pretensions in the minds f a vast ma 


assumppti 
tellin 


vears that all institut sare but 4 wt 


gy ioreand more pia Vonow y 


veloping and ripening as tl 


f Mr. Lea’s work It Vos " 


appear, they 


lonlv later 


lmarriages, ar 
issue The nspicuous silence 
well established by 
sight 

Not 


rv do we find regu 


ves the 


day 


lar and general decrees ayainst priestly mar- 


? 


riage But even then it is clear that such de 


ees were not supported by the general feeling 


of Christendom. One cannot but be impressed 
with the revolt of sound human nature against 
this unnatural In spite of repeated 





decrees, the priest remained a man. 


A powerful impulse was given to the cause of 
in the sixth 


wT, 
The 


celibacy by the establishment cen 


tury of the Benedictine order rapid 
growth of monasticism in the West brought out 
between regular and secular 
the 


pelled to emulate the ascetic rigor of the former. 


a new frivairy 


clergy. In self defence latter were com 


However the priests themselves might resist, it 
that the 
rally deeply impressed by the 
of the monk, 


was clear common people were 


gene- 
superior sanctity 
The priest, then, must show him 
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self capable of the same restraint to be worthy 
of the same allegiance. . 

But soon priest and monk alike began to prove 
the inherent falseness of the principle they af 
fected to maintain. Corruption crept into the 
monasteries, and made necessary reform after 
reform. Indeed, the establisbment of new 
orders bad bardly any other meaning tban this, 
that the old had departed frem their 
purity and needed to be reinforced by more vigo- 
blood. So with the priesthood. 
Popes, synods, temporal sovereigns, combined 
What had 


been but a violation of discipline was branded 


orders 


rous it was 


in vain in a great effort at reform. 


as heresy, and, with a singular reversion to what 
had been itself, ever since the Donatist revolt, 
regarded as heretical, the Church declared the 
married priest incapable of conveying to the 
layman the of the sacraments. 
The priest who kept a harem of concubines was 
sin, which did not 


mvstic benefit 
simply guiltv of a venial 
vitiate bis act as priest; it was the act of mar 
riage, with its more deliberate declaration of 
principle, which the Church could not tolerate. 
fhe reasons for this attitude of the Church are 
thoroughly grasped and well described by Mr. 
Lea. It was not merely the critical sentiment 
as to the purity of the priest that urged Hilde 
brand to action. Hesaw, with bis keen states- 
mau’s eye, the whole breadth of the danger which 
threatened if benefices were to become the pro 
perty of priests and to be transferred by inberi- 
If benefices were first to be 
bought, and then used asa means of equipping 


tance to their sons, 


sons or portioning daughters—as was in fact 
often dove—then there was an end to the whole 
conception of the Church as made up of men 


who owed their place and their power solely to 
their this 
clear conception of the evil which gave its force 
to the assault VIL, and his work 
forms naturally the culminating point of Mr. 
Lea's recital. 

The greatest difficulty in getting at the truth 
on the whole subject is in the fact that almost all 
the material is buried in the writings of ortho- 


sacramental consecration. It was 


of Gregory 


dox churchmen. 
posed to the 


The individuals and sects op- 
institution of celibacy have left 
so little written evidence that they bave hardly 
a word to answer to the charges of immorality 
and of heresy beaped upon them by their poto 
But for this such 
scraps Of evicence as can be gatbered from tne 
literature of 
value dcubly great. Such a 


rious evemies, very reason 
bave a 
that of 
Damiani, forinstance, that the Lombard clergy, 


voluminous persecution 


word as 


excep.ing for their damning sin of? marriage, 
were as angels of light in a corrupt age may 
Aud the 
of the ghastly calendar of 
unspeakable monastic crimes which Damiani 
presented to Pope Leo IX. as a spur to his re 
forming energy, without the shadow of an idea 


well outweigh volumes of anathema. 
same might be said 


that these evils were a part of the monastic sys- 
tein, and not merely a laxity which stricter dis- 
ciphne might remove. Such bits of unconscious 
testimony as mind so 


utterly different from our own, a conception of 


these reveal a state of 


right and wrong so confused and so inadequate, 
that ope must feel a positive debt of gratitude to 
the author who bas been able to bring some 
light and order out of this chaos of religious, 
political, and social ideas, 

From the time of Hildebrand it isnot toomuch 
to say that no cbange takes place in the question 
of celibacy. Moreand more the conviction grew 
that the true life of the 
Church, but, almostin proportion to the theo- 
retical abandonment of marriage, other forms 


It Was essential to 


of sexual indulgence cume to be regarded as the 
privilege of the priest, until, in the bideous 
comedy of a Borgian papacy, every veil of de- 


| 


cency was cast aside. Perbaps in no respect does 
the Catholic Church owe a larger debt to the 
Protestant Reformation than in this. Placed 
upon its defence, it has been forced to a standard 
of morality bigber than its own. In just the 
proportion that the Ruman Church is subject to 
this pressure from witbout, it can maintain its 
artificial standard of virtue, Just so far as it 
becomes dominant, it will find this standard in- 
effectual to save it from the deeps of degrading 
vice, 


SEELEY’S WALPOLE. 


Horace Walpole and His World. Select Pus- 
sages from His Letters. Edited by L. B. See- 
ley, M.A. With eight illustrations after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Scribner & Welford. 1584. 


WHETHER Horace Walpole had in fact the soul 
of a gentieman-usher, as Macaulay sneeringly 
wrote,and as be himself lightly suggested migbt 
have been the case in his state of preéxistence, 
he certainly fills the office of one to posterity. 
He was the principal chronicler of fashionable 
society in the latter half of his century, and he 
introduces his lords and ladies with a suavity 
unusual ip English diarists, and with anair and 
an enjoyment quite professional. The company 
itself was very agreeable. True, it was not lit- 
erature alone that bad so declined in those days 
as to justify acold regard such as he expressed 
for ii—** Don’t tell me I am grown old and pee- 
vish and supercilious—name the geniuses of 
1774, and I submit.” Society, too, bad degene- 
rated. That century was the fl wering time of 
the aristocracy; but, when Walpole wrote bis 
multitudinous letters, tbe prime had passed. In 
the earlier hour, in Peterborough and Ormond, 
Bolingbroke, Pulteney, and Carteret, there had 
been avobler manner anda finer iotelligence. The 
world of Horace Walpole was bent only on en- 
joving itself mostly in the frivolous way that 
was the habit of the more decent portion of so- 
ciety to which his attention is confined; Fox’s 
babits are mentioned only to be deplored, 
Queensbury is just heard of, Grafton is not 
named. Here are misses who dance, dowagers 
who play loo, and gentlemen—but really next 
to none of tbat sex can be found in Walpole’s 
work as set forth by the present editor. The set 
be moved in, it would seem, was distinctly fem 
inine, notwithstanding the fact that he hada 
poet and an antiquary, as well as men of affairs 
and fashion, among his correspondents. Indeed, 
Walpole’s intellects could not be compressed 
within the narrow interests of bis social clique— 
he was a larger man than most of those he knew ; 
and Mr. Seeley, in confining his extracts from 
the vast currespondepnce almost exclusively to 
the topics of high life, and then labelling acon- 
fraternity of old women and young girls “* Ho- 
race Walpole’s world,” has made a grave error 
in the perspective of his hero’s life. The inde- 
fatigable scribbler, who was bes‘des a volumi- 
nous autbor, not only meant to intrust his fame 
to this body of letters as his chief hope of immor- 
tality, but also took pains to select his corre- 
spondents, like characters for a play, with a 
regard to their grouping and function. Sir Ho- 
race Mann was his politician, Mason his littéra- 
teur, etc. In Mr. Seeley’s volume, unfortunate- 
ly, the letters are mostly of tbe sort their au- 
thor called newspapers of London gossip, and 
all others are subordinated. The consequence 
is that he really wears somewhat more closely 
than he deserves the character of the gentleman- 
usber with which be bas been reproeched. 
Horace Walpole was, bowever, preémineatly 
aman of society. He bad been well taken care 
of, at the public expense, by bis father, before 
Bir Robert weat out of office, and was there- 


fore (being, moreover, a bachelor) always free 
from pecuniary trouble, and eventually became 
wealthy. He was unable to hunt, unwilling to 
gamble, uninured to getting drunk, and conse- 
quently bad spirits for some intellectual pur- 
suits and leisure to follow them. He built his 
castle at Strawberry Hill, and, being one of the 
most restless virtuosos of bis age, filled it with 
curiosities and made it one of the wonders of 
England—a shrine for holiday visitors, native 
and foreign. He was distinguished, too, by 
many characteristic tastes of the ruling mode. 
He hked a broad landscape, spotted with gar- 
dens and arbors, with stretebes of lawn and 
river, diversified by moving objects. ‘A park 
wall,” he writes, “ with ivy on it and fern near 
it, and a back parlor in London in summer, with 
a dead creeper and a couple of sooty sparrows, 
are my strongest ideas of melancholy solitude.” 
He was sufficiently sensible, however, to protest 
against the absurdity of attempting the pastoral 
life, by way of amusement, even in the greenest 
of the Thames’s meadows—the Elysian fields at 
Stowe : 

‘*T could not help laughing as I surveyed our 
troop, wbich, instead of tripping ligbtly to such 
an Arcadian entertainment, were hobtlivg down 
by the balustrades, wrapped up ip cloaks and 
greatcoats, for fear of catching cold, The Earl, 
you know, is bent double—the Countess very 
lame; Lama miserable welker, and tbe Princess, 
thougt as strong as a Brun-w#ick lop, makes no 
figure in going down tifty stone stairs. Except 
Lady Anve, and by courtesy Lady Mary, we 
were nove of us young evough for a pastoral. 
We supped in the grotto, which is as proper to 
this climate as a sea-coal fire would be in the 
dog-days at Tivoli.” 

This gives one asympathetic shiver, remem- 
bering modern attempts at the al fresco in our 
own couvtry-seats; but the law and gospel of 
our climate is promulgated elsewhere, 1n a pas- 
sace that affords a vivid outlook on the gradual 
change which was then already begiouiug to 
convert the old England into the seemingly end- 
less park and garden it bas in many districts 
now become : 

‘*Our poets learnt their trade of the Romans, 
and so adopted the terms of their masters, 
They talk of sbady groves, purling streams, 
and cooling breezes, and we get sore tbroats 
and agues with attempting to realize their 
visions, Master Damon writes a song and in- 
vites Miss Chloe toepjoy the cool of the eve- 
ning, and never a bit have we of any such thing 
asa coolevevivg. Zephyr is a northeast wind, 
that makes Dawon button up his cmp, and 
plucbes Chloe’s nose till it is red and blue ; and 
then they cry, Zhis is a bad summer! as if we 
ever bad any other The best sun “e bave is 
made of Newcastle coal, aud I am determined 
pever to reckon upou apy other. We ruin our- 
selves with inviting over foreign trees, and mak- 
ing our houses clamber up biils to Jook at pros- 
pects How our ancestors would Jaugb at us, 
who knew there was no being comfortanle un- 
less you had a high bill before your nose, and 
a thick, warm wood at your back. Taste ts too 
treeziog a commodity for us, sud, depend upon 
it, will go out of fashion again. 

The grottos, and gardens, and pastorals have 
indeed gone out of fashion with tbe poets to 
whom they furnished their stock of nature ; but 
the pretty prospects and the cultivated plots, 
which then only bordered a few miles of the 
Thames, have now spread over tte island, and 
are a sign that the England of Walpole bas 
well-nigh passed away. Change has not been 
confined to the face of the English landscape. 
Accu:tomed as we are to think that there is an 
extraordinary gulf between the Frenca republic 
and the ancienne noblesse, modern England is 
nevertheless really quiteas remote from the aris- 
tocracy of which this gentleman of mingled town 
taste and home bred sense was once a dilettante. 
Then, as be relates, the mob would follow the 
beautiful Gunning sisters in crowds, and pleased 
itself with making the quality stop their cvacbes 
and unmask on the way tothe great subscrip- 
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tion ball which the House of Commons had ad- 
journed to attend. Occasionally a Lord George 
Gordon riot migtt alarm the capital, but, like 
the shock of the earthquake he ridiculed, it 
would only wake the nobility to make falling 
to sleep again more comfortable. Robbery on 
the highway was very common even under tfle 
windows ladies who ven 
tured out 


of the palace, and the 

to see one anotber after dusk went 
well enough armed, in his phrase, to capture 
Gibraltar. 

These things are commonly known as bistory, 
but in Walpole’s pages they are still acting, and 
have the character of adventure. Within his 
own day there were some changes that seemed 
to him great, but political rather than social, 
unless among the latter be reckoned the gradual 
postponement of the dinner hour from 5 o'clock, 
and the encroachment of the evening on the 
morning, which prompts him to say he ‘bas 
outlived daylight.” He saw, for example, the 
rebel lords of 45 beheaded, and madea fine letter 
out of the scene, and be lived after the 
widow of the Pretender was presented to the 
Hanoverian Queen at court. If the angels have 
any sense of humor,he remarks, men must make 
them excellent sport. They—the 
mortals—do not play fewer tricks before high 
heaven in the present time; but therehave been 


until 


changeable 


so many reforms in the last hundred years that 
Horace might now be greatly shocked at the 
felt the premonitions. 
His occupation as newsmonger for the ladies 
for unborn, 
would be gone, as well as the profituble sinecures 


revolution of which he 
and historiographer 


generations 


There would 
be no more frolics of bold young ladies 


that rained money into his purse. 


and rak 


ish youth at Rarelagh, no highwaymen, no 
Madame du Deffand, and (we greatly fear, at tue 
present price of bric-i-brac) no curivsity sho] 


at Strawberry Hill. The nobler 


Walpole’s character, consequently (for 


qualities of 
we al 
ways. instinctively judge our grandfathers by 
our own ideals), need to be insisted on if he is to 
must momentarily fer- 


haveany respect. One 


get that be was a reporter of small affairs, a col- 
lector of rarities, a Platonic friend of old mes 


lames, and adoptive uncle of pretty girls, and 
especially that financially and politically he was 
an intolerable and crying abuse. Then it can 
be remembered that he helped to revive the 


taste for Gothic architecture, inaugurated a 
new (though bad) school of fiction, was the friend 


of America throughout her troubles, and de- 
the slave-trade before Wilberforce 

His life, fussy as much of it was, had 
a window or two open on the future; and though 
he tittle-tattled a good deal, andin particular 
was liable tothat unfortunate miscovstruction 
which a very virtuous gallant with a very white 
face is always subject to, though, in fact,he was 
exposed to contempt, and did much in an old- 
womanish way to deserve it, he certainly wrote 
very entertaining letters. 

These letters have always ranked high since 
Byron and Scott said they were classic. They 
are excellently written, and when the subject 
is good they are delightful, being vivid, ami- 
able, quick, seasoned with allusion, point, and 
anecdote. But whether they will keep their 
rank may be questioned. This selection does 
not do them justice: the editor has given a pic- 
ture of the times, not characteristic letters of 
Walpole for their own sake. Those times were 
very entertaining to Scott and Byron, who 
lived near them and were aristocrats by taste ; 
but to the world they are the least interesting 
of English history, and Walpole’s associates 
played but little parts on the stage. ‘The 
world he lived in,” as the editor calls it, will 
assuredly grow less attractive. Even now Sel- 
wyn and Queensbury are nearly as dead as Sed- 


nounced 
was born, 


ley and Rochester of a hundred years before 
and can the beautiful baby faces in tbese por 


traits outlive the finished ga lant and the noto 
rious debauchee Why, Walpole’s ‘ werld 
was commonplace in its own day The def 

in these letters, as classical « positions, is 
their lack of frest s. They are 

f faded things—tfinery, au I t 
gossip, eriticisins, beaux, dames, and nephews 
all musty, and dry, and rubbish They dor 
reveal a pature like Cowper's, nor treasure 
refinement, sense, and scholarly associat s 
like Gray's. Invaluable to the historian, and 
to lovers of old French memoirs, they are not 
classic in the sense that Cowper's and Gray’s 
letters are—in the sense of beipg invaluable t 
the highly-cu'tivated man. So far as the soci 
ety they picture is concerned, the candles were 
burnt out and the play was done long ag: 
They are the quintessential spirit of world 
liness—the form and feature 


f the world of 
the fashion of it 
They belong to the antiqu: 
uch life. 


which it was anciently said 
passeth away. 


they no longer t 
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T. Macei Plauti Trinum s. With Notes 
Introduction. By C. BF. I man, M.A., and 
the Rev. A. Sloman, M.A. Oxford: Cla 
d Press, 188 
1 First Lat B by Db. F.4 
A.M. Bost lohn Ally 

T/ Greater |! \ \ | ( 
taining th i ct 4 
the (et s By Jd. BR. 4 
Ginn, Heath & ¢ “4 

Livy, Books XXL-NXV. The S nd | 
War Translated into Engli wit N 
By Alfred John Church, M.A., and W 
Jackson Brodribb, M.A. Wit " ] 
don and New York: Macmillan & ¢ Iss 

Cicero de Officiis Translated, with an Int 
ducticn and Notes, by Andrew P. Peat 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Iss 

The Annals of T. tus, Edited, with Introdu 
tion and Notes, by Henry Furneaux, M.A 
Vol. [. Books I.-VI Oxfor ( 1 
Press, 1IsSs4 

WE have on our table a collection of text-books 

for Latin, from Ame in a glist 

which bave been accumulating for some t 

and can in most cases re ve but sory 

tice. Mr. Raven's is a neat little book w 

furnish useful material to teachers for questions 


in practical drill ; but the words ** Latin Gran 


mar ” must be construed much n w v thar 
is customary in America sel s A ’ 
number of the questions are in translat y 
English into Latin and sa, or on tt 


nage, et 


mar which boys rm 


getting 


calendar, « 
ad when they do not feel like 


lessons in it. Messrs. Freeman and 


Sloman’s ‘ Trinummus’* gives this favorite play 
of Plautus in an excellent form for llege u 

It is of course based on Ritsch! and Brix, as 
every new edition of Plautus for some time will 


have tobe. There ar i 
founded on the experience of the actual presen 
tation of theplay at Westminster Sch 
formance which, we can testi 
experience, hgbt up the ‘“ Trinummus” 
wonderfully even for those who read it under 
the Pope Professor at Harvard College. 
Professor Greenough's edition of the last six 
books of the -Eneid andof the Georgics of Vir 
gil bas the fault that all second volumes and last 


us Stage directions, 


ol, a per 
fy from personal 
will 
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bi st at s | I nt Podiy 
has tra\ | n f year 
( ro is, bey | I {t 
i s,andl “ kK ] les ist ! n 
mary the al noraity in theor just 
b s utt s n in pra ‘ At a 
e whe s t philosophers re talking 
at fi ent t ht decidedly beyond know 
ledge, Dr. Pea y es forward to present 
this standard and most readable treatise in Eng 
lis English for the general reader, neither the 
scl boy northe seholar. His preface, on an 
ient ethical theories in ceneral, is very sound ; 
and he concludes it, in explanation of bis own 
principles of translation, with a very shrewd re 


mark on the use of particles in Latin and Greek. 
Written as these languages were in letters of one 
size, without division of words, and very few 
stops, he shows that the particles are frequently 
recuriing catchwords, meant for the eye, and 
only a disfigurement in English translation, 
Mr. Furneaux’s ‘Tacitus’ isa truly magnificent 
book, and the examination that we have been 
able to give it indicates that it is as thorough as 
itis bandsome. The first six books of Tacitus’s 
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‘Annals,’ derived from a single very corrupt 
and broken MS., are second to no Latin classic 
reader, and in 
The edi- 
tor begins by an introduction divided into nine 
chapters, five relating to the genuineness of the 
work, and the style and temper of the author, 
and four to the constitution of the early Em- 
pire and the condition of the Imperial house 
hold. A large part of these essays are of course 
merely compilation of what bas been before 
noted, but they 
lecting and arranging, and an entire independ 


in interest for the most casual 
perplexing problems for the scholar. 


exhibit great judgment in col 


ence of thought in their massing, instead of that 
weak worship of the “last German ”so common 
in Western editions. But those essays in which 
erudition isa secondary, and judgmenta primary 
matter, that Mr. Furneaux has really 
taken hold of the problems and 
thought out 
unusual with recent editors, 
says VII., ‘* On the general administration of the 
Roman world,” and VIIL, ‘‘On the character 
of Tiberius,” as illustrating his skillin group 
ing facts and drawing inferences. The notes 
which follow are in the main exegetical. The 
introductory essays, especially that on style, 
are liberally referred to, and no point of inte- 
rest is neglected. Unlike most English editors, 
Mr. Furneaux makes but sparing use of trans 

lation to explain hard points, and is much more 
liberal of analytical sentences; nor does he, as 
far as we have been able to see, deal in that af- 
fected scouring of the English language in all 
its ages to express the Latin by some very pre- 
cise equivalents, which no writer would ever use 
now. The whole volume appears to us scholar 
ly, practical, and dignified—worthy of Oxford 
and of Tacitus. 


show 
Tacitean 
his own solution, in a way very 
Wecommend Es- 
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ser Reichskanzler: Studien zu einem Charak- 
terbilde. Von Moritz Busch. Leipzig: F. W. 
Grenow; New York: B. Westermann & Co. 
154, 458. ISS. 

Dr. BuscH’s new book on Bismarck will hardly 
rival his former one in popularity. Its aim is pro- 
fessedly to furnish the materials for a complete 
portrait of the German Chancellor, but instead 
of furnishing anything new it only collects what 
was already easily accessible in print. Each 
of its twelve chapters is devoted to throwing 
light upon some particular phase of Bismarck’s 
career and character: thus, one treats of his re 
ligious views, another of his treatment of the 
French, another of his attitude towards Austria; 
one regards him as an orator and humorist, an- 
other in his family relations, and so on. The 
method pursued is to give extracts from his 
speeches and letters, interspersed with com- 
ments, disquisitions, and explanations, without 
omitting copious passages from the author’s pre- 
vious book. Indeed, so far is Dr. Busch from 
hesitating to repeat himself that in this work he 
prints many things twice, some of which he bad 
himself published before. To give but a single 
instance. on page 271 of the first volume and on 
page 99 of the second volume the reader finds 
the same identical story of how Bismarck threat- 
ened Thiers with a restoration of Napoleon ITI, 
if the demands of Germany were not complied 
with. When it is added tbat there are other 
superfluities (such as disquisitions on diplomatic 


2 vols., 


abuses and on the communistic agitation) which 
have no bearing on the subject, it ceases to sur- 
prise us that what purports to be a mere 
“sketch” should assume the appalling propor- 
tions of nearly a thousand pages, destitute of an 
index. 

Nevertheless, although lacking the charm of 
novelty to which the book on ‘ Bismarck and His 
People’ owed so much of its great success, and 


¥ 


| 


although Bismarck has laid bimself open to 
much criticism during the past five or six years, 
and has diminished the number of his ardent 
admirers, the present work is by no means de- 
void of interest. It is an adroit vindication of 
Bismarck’s course and integrity from every as- 
persion. The extracts from his public utter- 
ances are skilfully collated so as to demonstrate 
his unfailing patriotism and sagacity, and his 
superiority at all times to his political oppo- 
nents. The latter are taunted, more than once, 
with intimations of what would have happened 
to Germany if, at various critical periods during 
the past thirty years, their views had prevailed, 
as contrasted with the actual results of Bis- 
marck’s policy. It.is, after all, in these results 
that the statesmar will find his real vindication, 
and by its results also must his more recent 
policy be ultimately judged. 

Distant observers who are disposed to do full 
justice to his great achievements, but who con- 
sider his economic and socialistic legislation a 
blunder, may find a solution of the enigma in 
Matthew Arnold’s dictum concerning tbe quali- 
ties and the defects of an aristocracy. Bis- 


—; e . . 
marck is by birth, by education, by character, 


and by conviction an aristocrat. Before being 
a German he is a Prussian, and as a Prussian he 
is a faithful servitor of the house of Hohenzol- 
lern. A united Germany under the hegemony 
of Prussia, a monarchy in which the King not 
only reigns but also governs—these are the 
ideals which he has kept steadily in view and 
has realized. For parliamentary government 
he entertains a supreme contempt. While he 
admits that in England, where it has gradually 
grown with the growth of the nation and has 
been favored by the insular situation, it works 
reasonably well, he believes that on the Eu- 


ropean Continent it is bound to lead to 
republicanism, which to him is synony- 
mous with anarchy. In home matters he 
plants himself squarely on the Prussian 


Constitution, which guarantees codrdinate 
powers to the three branches of the Govern- 
ment as far as legislation is concerned, but con- 
centrates the executive power in the hands of 
the King. That acourt of law should be al- 
lowed to decide a question of constitutionalitv is 
to hima horrible ab-urdity. Government by 
parties he pronounces an impossibility in Ger- 
many because each party always tends to de- 
velop in the direction of its extremest wings. 
For himself, he says, he belongs to no party. 
His only guide 1s the public good—salus publica. 
Whatever party will codperate with him for the 
welfare of the country he welcomes as a help, 
and when their roads diverge he seeks a new 
alliance. In1875, whena more stringent press 
law was opposed by Lasker as being an invasion 
of the rights of the people, Bismarck replied: 
‘* We are all of us representatives of the people. 


I belong to the people, we all belong to 
the people, as well as the gentlemen who 


call themselves Liberals. I deny that there 
is any antagonism between the people and the 
Government.” He is a firm believer in discipline, 
even in matters of diplomacy. The foreign am- 
bassadors, he says, must file right or left, at the 
word of command, asif they were sergeants. 

“Although containing little or nothing that is 
absolutely new, the present work states a few 
things which are not generally known. One is 
that what actually led Bismarck to join in the 
Kulturkampf against the Vatican was not the 
Italian but tke Polish question. The Roman 


Church brought the conflict on itself by the zeal 
with which it labored to foster the Polish ele- 
ments and repress the Germans in Silesia, and 
the Government was compelled to resort to en- 
er.etic measures to counteract this injurious 
tendency. Again, we are told that in 1878 Marshal 


Mac Mahon was extremely desirous that Germany 
should be represented at the Paris Exposition, 
and although the Empress was in favor of the 
proposal, Bismarck succeeded in having it re- 
jected. His reasons were that the German ex- 
hjpitors would be exposed to all manner of dan 
gers and insults, which might ultimately lead to 
international complications and disturbances. 
There is, further, a long and interesting extract 
from a speech in which Bismarck gave an ac- 
count of his intercourse with Lassalle, whom he 
calls one of the most amiable and intelligent men 
he ever met. ‘‘ Lassalle was an energetic and 
highly intellectual man, with whom it was very 
instructive to converse. Our interviews lasted 
for hours, and I always viewed their termination 
with regret.” 

The extracts from the Chancellor's speeches 
evidence a familiarity not only with German 
and French, but also with English literature, 
even in its minor productions, and, although the 
world bas never regarded him as an orator, bis 
utterances have a vigorous homely air of com- 
mon-sense more effective than the most labored 
rhetoric. The closing chapter gives an interesf- 
ing account of Bismarck’s powers as an athlete, 
of his proficiency in all manly exercises, of his 
good fortune as a hunter and sportsman, of his 
fondness for a country life, and of bis success in 
farming his estates. If we are to believe the 
author, a simple idyllic existence, such as Pope 
depicts, is more to the taste of the Prince than 
an active political career ; but even the most 
docile reader will refuse to honor so huge a draft 
on his credulity. 





Italian Masters in German Galleries: a Critical 
Essay on the Italian Pictures in the Galleries 
of Munich, Dresden, Berlin. By Giovanni 
Morelli, Member of the Italian Senate. Trans 
lated from the German by Mrs. Louise M. 
Richter. London: George Bell & Sons. 


ART criticism divides itself broadly into two 
branches—archologic and @ sthetic. The latter 
is an affair of sympathy with the artist’s facul- 

ty of comprehending bis purpose and of measur 

ing his success in attaining it, and demands for 
its outfit a certain knowledge of the facts of na 

ture and the laws of art, with a sufficient prac- 
tical acquaintance with methods and process. 
es to enable the critic to follow the artist through 
his work, and to judge of his success and the 
difficulties overcome in reaching it. The former 
is a matter of science, but science followed with 
a fine discrimination in the facts which form the 
foundation of it. This does not involve the 
capacity to pronounce judgment on the rela- 
tive merits of an artist, or of works of art; it 
deals only with authenticity, with historical 
and chronological relations, and the lines of de- 
velopment of art and the schools of art. The 
capacity of the critic in one of these branches 
does not in the least imply his equal ability in 
the other. On the contrary, it can rarely hap- 
pen that the man endowed with the scientific 
temper necessary for success in the archeology 
of art, and for patient collation of the requisite 
data, and with the impartial estimation of all 
painters and all schools which he must possess, 
will also have that degree of sympathy with the 
art of his time, and above all with new and yet 
uvplaced art, which makes his criticism of it of 
distinct value. The union of high eminence in 
both branches is as unlikely as the analogous 
union in the same person of great scientific at- 
tainments and poetical excellence. There is no 
impossibility in the esthetic critic acquiring the 
knowledge embraced in the archeology of art; 
but it is exceedingly improbable that the tem- 
per which fits him for one function would per- 
mit him to prepare himself for the other. At 
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all events, there is, so far as we know, no case 
on record of distinguished eminence of the 
same person in both branches, nor is there the 
least utility in such a combination. The wsthe- 
tic critic has to deal with new matter, and the 
ability to place it properly and with absolute 
justice depends on his freedom from preposses 
sion and prejudice. He must measure Michael 
Angelo as if an unknown man, or how can he de- 
tect the yet unknown Michael Angelo? The 
passionate reverence of the hierarchy of art 
which makes its study a labor of love, is in- 
consistent with the free-thinking and radical 
temper of the critic, who must, if possible, ignore 
the weight of all tradition and the pressure of 
all authority, maintain the right of individual 
judgment, and measure Millet and Michael An- 
gelo by thesame standard,, Even if the two so 
diverse qualifications should be united in one in- 
dividual, there would notuppear to be any gain— 
the law of specialties, indeed, indicating the ad- 
vantage of their separation. 

It is thus easy to understand why the Ger 
mans, so profound in their science and so pa 
tient and exbaustive in research, are so utterly 
inadequate in esthetic criticism, narrow in 
judgment, bound up in conventionalities, and 
provincial, in what pertains to contemporary 
art ; while the fact that an Italian critic, Sena 
tor Morelli, has been able to attack them suc- 
cessfully on their own ground, may possibly be, 
in part at least, due to bis thorough acquaint- 
ance with and employment of German methods 
and research. His book—written in German, 
that those whom he virtually attacks might lose 
none of the force of bis distinctions—isa model of 
archeological criticism ; and although, upfor- 
tunately, limited to examination of the great 
German galleries, will leave an ardent bope in 
tbe mind of the reader that be may one day 
pass the great Englisb, Frencb, and Italian 
galleries through the same ordeal, The book 
is so compact and terse in its reasoning and 
collation of data, so exhaustive in its investi- 
gation of the material obtainable, that we ad 
mit without hesitation the claim of the author 
to have examined every picture accessible ; and 
the minuteness and excellent method of bis in- 
vestigation, shown on every page of the book, 
carry conviction with them. Huis sarcastic de- 
ference to those arch-bunglers, Crowe and Ca- 
valcaselle; his easy upsetting of Passavant; the 
lightness of the touch with which he overthrows 
Dr. Marggraff, are delightful. It is impossible 
to quote, but as an example of the best vein of 
arch logical criticism we may take the inves- 
tigation by which, if we are not too easily con- 
vinced, he develops the astounding fact that 
Rapbael was really the pupil, not of Perugino 
but of Timoteo Viti, commonly believed to be 
his pupil, and only to have come into the studio 
of Perugino as an assistant about 1500, 

The complete demonstration is too long to be 
quoted and too terse to be much abbreviated, but 
it shows that Perugino was vot in Perugia for any 
considerable time between 1493 and 1500, while 
Rapbael is said to bave entered his studio in 
1495; per contra, that Rapbael bad a warm 
friendsbip for Timoteo, a pupil of Francia, tif- 
teen years the senior of the Urbivate, and 
already a prominent and delightful painter 
when Raphael began his studies; and that, as far 
as the indirect testimony of pictures and docu- 
ments can go, it is the most probable conclusion 
that Raphael was a pupil of Timoteo until about 
1500, when Perugino came to the « mparatively 
steady occupation of his studio in Perugia. 
This demonstration is followed out with such 
logical concatenation of evidence, dates, and da- 
ta, the result of an exhaustive investigation in 
every direction, that a new examination of all 
the material, the discovery of new information, 





or the demonstration of the falsification of Si 

gnor Morelli’s data, alone can save Perugino his 

chief ttle to glory. Morelli’s conclusion is that 

Raphael was the pupil of his friend aud towns 

man during the period between 1405, when Ti 

moteo came home from his studies under Francia, 
until 1500, when, already a tolerably accom 
plished painter, he entered the Peruginian studi 
and that the oft-noted likeness between the 
work of the two was due to the boy of twelve 
having adopted the style of his friendof twenty 
seven, rather than the reverse, as bas been gen 
erally taken for granted. 

‘*Now let me ask any unprejudiced and think 
ing student of art, is it seriously to be imagined 
that a talented artist like limoteo,in his twenty 
seventh year, after completing bis years of study 
with Francia, would let bimself be taken in hand 
and tutored by a boy of twelve’ Is not exactly 
the opposite theory by far the likeliest!” 

The argument is illustrated by facsimiles of 
various drawings, and Timoteo is shown to have 
displayed the characteristics which have caused 
him to be considered Raphael's pupil (and, in one 
case adduced, even caused one of bis pictures to 
be accepted as Raphael's until documentary 
evidence was found which showed that it was 
limoteo’s) before Raphael's own style was 
formed and before he became a pupil of Peru 
gino. 

The study of Signor Morelliis certainly the 
most valuable contribution tothe archwology of 
Italian art which the modern scientific spirit 
bas brought out, and causes but one regret 
that its field has been so circumscribed. 

English Poetesses, A Series of Critical Biogea 
phies with Illustrative Extracts. By Erie S 
Robertson, M.A. Cassell & Co. 1883. 

‘THERE are not less than sixty Women in ou 

own day,” says Mr. Robertson, *‘ who bave writ 

ten verse which would bave attracted great at 
tention a century ago”; and although be imme 
diately adds that ** we are being punisbed for 
the increase of poems by the decrease of por 
try,” the mere number of women who now 4 
fess literature is very significant of the change 
that bas taken place witbin a hundred years 
the intellectual condition of the sex. Mr. Ro 
bertson has not confined his attention to living 
poetesses, but bas given a biographical sket 

of all who can be regarded even by the most i 

dulgent as baving obtained any distinction, 

from ‘‘the matchless Orinda,” Katherive Philips, 
to tbe mure brilliant of the sbinigg ephemera 
of the present moment 

On reading the volt 





impressed by the sbockipg wortal 
reputations among women, it is almost infan 
tine. Of most of these poetesses the present 
generation is practically ignorant, for thei 





works have perisbed, while their uz 
for a little. Apbra Behn is a scandal to the 
sex ; Mrs, Piozzi, Hannah Cowley, M 
Mrs. Norton, Miss Smedley, onlv the bookworm 


rs So ith. 





devours: Lady Mary Montagu is known as a let 
ter-writer, Mrs, More (alas for herthirty volumes 

as a Very respectable morali-t, Miss Baillie as a 
Scotchwoman. Miss Auna Seward, “the Swan 


t 
of Lichfield.” who ** from her earliest days che 
risbed the notion of becoming a songstress” 


Mrs. Opie, of whom it is here said ‘dukes and 


privees, and even kings, 


ship with affection”: LE. L. ‘tbe English 
Sappho”; Mrs. Soutbey, ‘the Cowper of poet 
esses "—who reads them now In fact, the 
comparative weakness of women in poetic com 


position bas suffered a very severe exposure in 
this revivification of expiring mediocrities. A 
few exquisite lit f Mrs. Barbauld’s, some 


Scotch ballads that have 





half-dozen beauti 
practically become anonymous, George Elhot’s 





f Mrs. Browning are a ndoubted|. yx a 
nent worth that w np hav trit t 
Se 1 great age f English | \ Mrs. } 
mans and Miss Proter, ¢t ng as any of 
the sit Sar ire | ling a s, and 
f Miss Rossett i Miss Ing ‘ t ) 
to speak Mr. Rober t self is ny ed 
by the f { wha se = } - " 1 
flemonstrat that » veneral rea 1 t 
incerhe this inetTectiv ess of Ww ans 
and | at Pts an eApPiana is 
nearly a ! slow ‘ e i 
terstices {f b 1 a s ‘ ‘ 
I pia “ sha texan . 
! int and sty . x t ea ime 
| ra re irk tw \ . 
with unint ed Thus M Hi 
he verv truly says H \ av it 
sald to be that of tt t iff srs t 
than that of the ve it! es “ 
subl st s 3. witt t \ . 
for eact her . you ’ ‘ rte 
ul since We are { Lie tha . 
ter Wing of he M Tl Atis ght 
i t w“ } 7 " \ ~ ° 
ti s, lt Weve! i 1 t 
ritually prot nd Wha ‘ ex 
tuple, by savi that ve birt soa try 
back afte! i . ‘ is a 
Venient pert \ if s ‘ SIS VA 
able 
{ < Ry W } Ad $ 
l Walt s SA 
lt “ i" Aly ’ ary 
w shal | Vs Vos \ “ { 
works \r sts t | They 
Ne f 1 wr {we \ 
tiv Vears ay ‘ i trave was 
| rativ wy S ] 
vr vof a 4 al “ i 
vers s goa » New 
York tt i pt i t ‘ as ed 
ber Way i stt }™ tra er 
ithe United States who gives bis impressions 
to the wor twhilet Amie an traveller 
s attract by ta ar te mpd the 
va i wl history has given t 
the several nations, t European devotes 
4 tion ¢t ‘ te different problems 
Whatis the ning of the} tical institutions 
it rw b this great ce rat repuulic bas 
x vut a Ug 1 the world‘and 
What s t es awaiting the vast 
swarm f grants lot by any means 
w liuited to the poorer classes, who are pou! 
g across t ean One reads with something 
amusement the neariy iniform answer to 


the first question, Whether proceeding from men 
like Spencerand Freeman, oF ir less ambitious 
author—which is, in substance, We give it up! 
As to the social question, tbe former class, while 
acknowledging toe attentions which they re 
‘elve, naturaliy miss the gradations of class 
which are suited to their tastes and babits, 
he hearty optimism of a map of the people is 
much more hkeiy to influence the mindof a weil 
todo citizen of Scotland or North England 


who, with a largeand growing family, is waver 





nee of bettering tbeir prospects in 
the new world. As the present book is a repub 
vation of letters to the Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle, they probably reached this class, 
From bis rosy views we conc.uced tbat the 
writer Was a young man tll we found him greet 
ing a friend with whom he was engaged in po 
litical movements in England a quurter of a 
century ago. He goes so far as to say that hotel 
erks ace always civil and obligirg, aud is the 
first person whom we ever heard speak a good 


word for the boys who sell books, candy, prize 
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describing 
As 
be a background to every 


the 
exceedingly useful institution.” 


packages, and cigars in cars, 
them as an‘ 
there must, 
pic be bas a chapter on murders, including 
reference to tbe James 


general lawlessness, not even 


bowever, 


ture, 


to Guiteau and bis trial, 


boys, and to the 

confined to the frontier States. In a foot- 
note he quotes the remark of his friend 
W. J. Linton, which seems to us to include more 


as applied to the United 
of the volume, 


political philosophy, 
States, than the rest 
than many volumes which have 
namely, that our difficulty is 
rence of crime, but in the escape from punish- 
ment through laxity of law.” The key toso much 
which puzzles foreigners among us is, that our 
people have not yet discovered that itis of not 
much use to make laws unless provision is also 
made for their enforcement; and that the science 
of administration, almost wholly neglected, 
the ove thing necessary to give to 
local as well as national, the assurance of 


or indeed 
been written— 
** not in the occur- 


is 
our Govern 
ment, 
permanent stability. 

The chapter on the disposition of the public lands 
echoes a foreboding, which seems to be common 
among foreigners, that it is laying the founda 
tion We cannot see 
any great occasion for Mr. Smith, the 
Liberal member for Liverpool, in an article in 
the Contemporary, points out that all the coun 
tries which bave made most progress in civiliza 
tion are just those where private ownership io 
land prevails, aud that the most miserable con- 
ditions of society are those where land is held in 
that may be elsewhere, our 
that a 
simple system of transfer makes land just as 
ether property ; 
of land 
no special distinction, either social 
Large farms are held in the 
and Territories, bec with 
they pay ; but we suspect 
that the tendency in the older States, which 
time will extend to the new, to sepa 
ration rather than aggregation of land-holding. 
The policy, so much condemned, of land-grants 
to railways bas also two sides. In the first 
place, the grant is of alternate sections, so that 
the remainder receives a full equivalent in value 


for a landed aristocracy. 
alarm. 


common. However 


case is exceptional in two respects, first, 
salable and, second, 
that the 
with it 
or political. 
newer States 
modern machinery, 


as anv 


poOsscsslon as such carries 


ause, 


1S 





either for the Government or its grantees; 
secondly, the railway nothing what- 
ever for the political advantages 
of land-holding, nor tempted to hold 
for future value, but anxious to sell as 
quickly and toas many peopleas possible, because 
the business thereby broughtis of more value 


cares 
or social 
it 


is 


is 


than the Jand itself; and lastly, the shareholders 
desire only that the lands sball be sold, and the 
results reach their pockets as quickly as possible 
ina money form. Railway feudalism is one of 
the smallest dangers that this country has to 
dread. 

The topics which we have selected will show the 
character of the book, and we will add that it 
at once is entertaining and affords a soothing 
titillation to the vanity of the true-blooded 
American. 


Brief History of Ancient, Medieval, and Mo- 
dern Peoples: with Some Account of Their 
Movements, Institutions, Arts, Manners, and 
Customs. A. 8S. Barnes & Co, 1883. 12mo, 
pp. 600, 

THE series of “brief histories,” published by 
Messrs. Barnes & Co., has earned a high reputa- 
tion as school text-books. Of the whole series, 
the history of ancient peoples, forming the first 
part of the work before us, is probably the best, 
and we are inclined to think it the best ancient 
bistory for the common The modern 
part suffers somewhat, we must think, in the 
comparison. In the first place, it is out of pro- 
portion. Takiog into consideration the needs of 
American scbool-boys, nine-tenths of whom will 
never study or perhaps read any other history, 
the decided preponderance ought to be given to 
modern history proper—that is, the period since 
the Reformation. We should say that these four 
centuries ought to have fully half the space, and 
the last hundred years at least half of this. But 
in this vane “ 600 pages, modern history be- 
gins on page 423, and the French Revolution on 
page! This is, however, only an illustration 
of the thoroughly unpractical way in which his- 
tory is usually taught in our schools. 

The defect in question is at the bottom of the 
defect next to be mentioned. It is impossible, 
in the few pages given here, to present a view of 
medizval and modern bistory at once com- 
plete and grapbic. The work in detail is very 
well done, but it undertakes to do too much. 
Boys of fourteen need not be told about every 
king andevery battle: a few leaving characters 
and events should be selected, and these should 
be impressed upon the memory by skilful nar- 

ration and careful depiction of character. 

Here again we do not criticise this book, but 

the prevalent scbool methods. 

Many of the illustrations are mere pretty pic- 
tures, of neither historical nor educational va 
lue; there are, however, many excellent maps 
and portraits, and occasionally a picture which 
does something more than please the eye, espe- 


schools, 


536. 





cially in ancient history. A made-up picture is 
as likely as not to teach what is untrue; as, for 


| example, the Pope crowning Charlemagne (p. 


334), with the triple tiara on his head—whbich 
was not adopted by the popes until the four- 
teenth century. The maps are well selected and 
instructive; but the map of the great voyages 
of discovery, etc. (p. 426), is hard to understand. 
It would seem to show the present colonial pos- 
sessions of Great Britain, etc., and therefore 
gives the British color to Canada; but the French 
color embraces the territory west of the Missis- 
sippi, including Oregon. 
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SPRECHEN SIE DEUTSCH? 
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KOSENTHAL’S 
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Spanish, French, or German 
IN TEN WEEKS, 

FOR THE NOMINAL PRICE OF $5.00, 

The celebrated author, Dr. Rosenthal, of Ber- 
lin, is now with us, and will correct all your ex- 
ercises and explain all difficulties free of charge, 
so that in fact you study under one of the lead- 
ing linguists of the world, 

AN ADVANTAGE OFFERED BY NO OTHER SYSTEM. 
Sample Lessons in Spanish, French, or German, 25 cts. 

The Transcript, Boston, says: “ In one word, the Meis- 

terschaft System does for the ac quirement of French 


and German what Phonography has done for the ac 
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Says the Nation. New York. ‘“‘This is, without doubt, 
the best system ever devised for learning to speak a for- 
eign tongue in a short time.” 
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